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New 
South 


fork 
18th 


138 


The voice 


a bed ic is 
HE ENRY T 
Address: 112 


Miss } NORA 


GEORGE M 


Oratori 
Studio: 
Residence 


nd 


Mr. ( 


(Church of the 
eons and practice ¢ 


Address 
TOM KARI 


Private Voca! |r 
Department 


Studio « 


Miss MARY 


Author 
od of M 


3 East 


New Meth: 


yot-a Carnegie 


DUDLEY Bl 
Vor 


Permanent address 


SOLO VIi¢ 


LAURA D. 


EUGENE A 


Street. 


Iss 
formed and developed 
methed after the purest Italian schools; 
made good, 


Ve 
“NEW STUDIO” 


MAX KNITEI 


BARITONE 


Voice Cultu 
(Church, 


251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
WHITNEY 


inetrumenis Spec 
ehurch music and t 


Acade 


Mr. JOSEPH B. 


and many 


VOCAI 
Director of the V« 
hauer Conservatory 
feacher of Bertha 
Scooler, soprar 
pr« minent 
Bro 


Mme. OGDEN 


ITALIAN METHOD 








and Develo; 
isseau-Galin -Paris Chevé 





VOCAL 
39 East soth Street, 


BERNSTEIN, 
















PIANO, 


LILLIE 


Graduates 


ies 






Wew York Studios: 





THEORY 
@o Fifth Avenue, 


Pupils tesstiaaal Paris, 
The Albany, B'dway and sad St 


IFFE CAPERTON, 


Representaive and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
Fifth 


Avenue; 


Philadelph 
Summer B 


residence, 


any 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


East 18th Street, New York. 


true and beautiful 


FLECK, 


Ceaductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
West 125th Street, New York 


MAYNARD GREEN, | 


Teacher 
303 Fifth 


ca 


Ave., New York. 


-TREUMANN, 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room B37. 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New Yor 


GREENE, 
Artistic Singing 
Concert, Opera 


e and 


\ New York 


est 23d Street, 


COOMBS, 


Communion). Organ les 
n one of Roosevelt's finest 
j ages for the study of 
€ training of boys’ voices 
t Street, New York 
and Director Operatic 
f Dramatic rts 
ud C. arnegie Hall 
INS'tTRUCTION 


cal Department of the Mollen 
of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; 
bisher ontralto; Frances 
ther singers now 
Wissner Hall 


*klyn Studio 


CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


14th Street, New York 


IDELIA BURT, 
le Exponent of 
Stenography 

f the French 


ca 


ient Method of 


and Ear Training.” 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


K, JR., 


al Instruction 


Carnegie all, New York City. 


Address until October 


43 Schmidt Build ng, Davenport, Ia 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COM POSER-PI ANIS] 
Pupils received mpositic Harmony, Pianc 
and Song Interpretati n 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Jan irch, New York 
For terms for condu iddress St. Jame 
Church, Madison Ave ist St., New York 





ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILINIST 


AND COMPOSER 


Graduated with wighest honors at the St. Peters 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 

Studio: 1208 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOORE, 


INSTRUCTION 
New York. 





Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York 





THE Hl. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


AND SIGHT SINGING, 
Library 
NEW YORK. 


opp. New site, 


D’ANGELO BERGH 


igh 


OF SINGING. 
yloma) guaranteed positions 
CHOLARSHI IPS 

1900. Address 





la, 408 
resden, 


the art of sing- 


| cultivated per contract; 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York k City. 


Mr. CHARLES L EE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIO 
Cc estinenees teachers of the LESCHET IZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: N 


Coraegie & Hall, ew York City. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 











PIANIS1 
East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupil 


WM. H. RIEGER, 





TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
| GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIAN© and COMPOSITIO 
Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Churcl f the Ascension 
With the National Conservatory 
Instruction ( nd Harmon 
12 We est rth Street, New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
he Ar 


WW P 
West 


of Singing 


Studio: 51 35th Stre New York 


M. 
MME. 


THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 
PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
()pera—tratorio—Concert 
nd Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park South, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 

Musical Director and 5 st, Professor 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 12gtl 
Street, New York 

MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INS ( N 
Pupils prepared r 
4 irch, ( oncert an | r 
Studio 133 East 16th Stree Ne York 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklya, N. Y. 
PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of France 
Vi ICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire 
New Studios 489 Fifth Avenut 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Veacher, Choir Director 
Baritone 5S st for Concerts and Recitals, or 
vith Soprano S st or Quartet I s placed 
n choir, when capable (moderate sa ary), for ex 
perience ’ . 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York 
GEORGE SWEE!1 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
387 Fifth Avenue, New York 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production end the A i Singing 
Voices educated strictly 1 the Italian School 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
Director of the vocal department at " Chautauqua 

during July and August 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, e 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble, | 
EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
131 West 56th Street, 


Mrs. 


Studio New York 


“Severn Trio 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
pupils for Voice Culture; 
Italian method 
near Lexington Ave. 


Will accept good voice 


145 East 83d Street, 


. MULLER, 

“Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
ables for Harmonic Exercises 
Harmony, Counterpoint and 

L exington Ave., New York. 


CARL 


Translator of 
Author of “ 
Teacher of Piano, 
Composition 129! 


MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
222 West a3d Street, 


Mrs. L. P. 


New York. 


The Chelsea, 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 


:. 








230 East 62d Street. 

given to students 
yerfection. 

I, Directors. 


Complete musica! education 
from the beginning te the highest 
F & H. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 


159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and 
121 West 42d Street, 


Concert. 
New York 


PERCY, 


Accompanist 


RICHARD T. 


Concert Organist and 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Studio: so: and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Theory of Music 
Steinway Hall 
Street, New York 


Instruction in Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pup 
Personal address: 318 East 15 


+} 
th 











HUNSICKER, 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and 29th Street é 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
- , > <p 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 
of Breathing."” Address mail, 29 Vesey Street 


FELLOWS, 


artis 


ALICE Gi ARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction 
Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York 


The Strathmore, 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 


151 East 62d Street, New York. 


Home Studio: 


VICTORINE WETMORE, 





HARRIET 





| 


| 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Ve ce Culture and the art of Singing Studio | 
(and in ble address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Y« «4 season, October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900 
Kansas City season, May 16 to August 16, 
’epper Building) 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin Scho« 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residenc e and Studio 
35 W ngton Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Stud Steinway Ha 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANISI1 
Instruction—-Pian ()rgan, Harmony 
tl He Mus AL COURIER 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Re ce-Studi 
954 8th Ave., corner Street, Ne Y ork 
S.C. BENNETT, 

Instructor in \ e i ling and e Art of 
eacher of Mme. Gene ra J : ne and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha New York 

WE. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
e Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
Irs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRAN( 
Concerts, Recitals, Musica Oratori 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, Ne York 
C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Special training f Concert, Orator and 
Cr! r 
Will teach during immer month at rch 
Studio, 47 West 34th St 
SAMUEL LB. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Plnving ice Culture 
talian Method Tone cing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studic 136 ifth Avenue, New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. SemnacHer, Director 

Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical] course 


ality 


for teachers a spec 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Musica! Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 
Henry (.. Hanchett, Director 
Residence-Studio and Address 

764 Greene Avenue, Lrooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Uratoric 

38 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 

Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York 


BENIE DE 
DE SERRANO. 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


JEANNE ARONE, 


Graduate of Florenza d’Arona_ (of Paris). 
Sic cial Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal Instruction, 
Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New Yor 


SERRANO | 








Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 


ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that 
famous maestra, Paris 
Address: 41 East 20th Street 


| J. ELDON HOLE, 


rENOR 
Vocal Instructor Cenvent St. Elizabeth 
lone Production and Singing, Mondays and There 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor adison Ave., N. Y 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 


Oratorio and 
Instruct 
n Street 


Concert ~~ isicales 


ca 
Madis Bows klyn, N. ¥ 


541 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 


New York. 


136 Fifth Avenue, 


RANCIS CARRIER 
BAR VE 
Concert aq) 
8 Ea i Street, New York 
Direction of Remingt ~ € 


EMMA Ht WS! JN, 


PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian ar Eng pera Co 
Lamperti Me Ab t laugh 
1esdays and Friday Fit Ave w Y 


EMMA 


Will receive a | er pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Ha New York 


Receiving days at londay and Wednesdz 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and M al Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURI 
836 Lexington Ave r M CAL Cour! 


RTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruct 
Clifton Place 
Care Musical C: 


a City, N. J 
irier, New Yort 


AL 
\CADEMY 


NEW YORK MI 


SI 


1AX WERIHEI Director 


rhorough and = syster 
ywranches of mt 
tic perfecti 


in e& 
to highest 





mn 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
duthorized Teacher of the Leachetizky Method. 
Svecial Summer Rates for out of town Teacher 
Address: Care Steinw H r 
I 3d Street, New York 


KMILIO BEL 
fessor Singing 


118 West 4stl 


\RI, 
and Perfecting the Voice 
New York 


Pre 


Street 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 


Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krawee 
De Pachmarn 
Concert Pianist and Instruction 
Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courte 


EMILIO 
VOCAL 


25! 
purse 


MR AGRAMONTE, 
INSTRUCTION 


Fifth New York 


Avenue, 
Summer (« 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST 
Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Methed. 
Studio. 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 
SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratorio 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


WILBUR A. 


LUYSTER, 


Sight Sin ing, Ear Training, &c. (Representa 
tive Galin-Paris Chevé Method, with superior 
diploma); Director of S. S. at the New York Col- 
lege of Music (Alex. Lambert, director); alse 
Brooklyn Institute S. S classes. Studios: a 
East 23d St., New York; 383 Decatur st., Brooklyz 


Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: No. 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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For Terms and Dates app 





Mxs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Acc: mpanist. 


ly to 


ps Place, Montreal. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opera, O Comigue, t Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 
Silent interpretation, stage business, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. 


87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





10 Phiili 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Ooneert 


The Strathmore, 


and = Oratorio 


Broadway and 53d Street, New York. 





IDA BRANTH, 


Solo Vv ioliniste. 
Concerts, Musicales, &c.—Instruction. 


183 h West ‘Sith 


Pinter, 


Street, New York. 


Piano and 














Theory. 
Private 
Class > Instruction. 
Correspondence 
LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 
7 
Paris. 
SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de 1 
Stage Practice. In 
41 rue de 


‘Opéra Comique 


Cast. 
s Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Compl 
practice. Voice, lyric, declan 


solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 


Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. 1 
jo rue 


ete course. Stage 
lation, languages, 
scéne. 


erms moderate. 
St. Petersbourg. 





MonsizEuR HENRI FA 
PIANIST. 


LCKE, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


peaks English, German and Sp. 
Address: i6g Avenue Vic 


anish. 
tor Hugo, Paris. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


aa rue Raynovard. Mme. 
Assortment of Rooms. 


Gardens. 


TROCADERO. 
Fiessinger. 
Excellent Table 


Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


PR oa R DEC 
SPECIALTY OF PURE F 
and FRENCH DIC 


HANT, 


RENCH SCHOOL 


TION. 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 





MR. CHARLES DE B 


ERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 


19 rue Flachat. 
11 rue Duphot. 


JULIANI, 


13 rue du Mail-Erard 
Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 





Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 
Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 


Mise-en-scéne. 
on stage. 


Ensemble practice in caste 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCH 


ESI, 


too Av de Villiers, Paris. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 











MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 


French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and ()ratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles 





FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


157 rue de la Pom 
PRIVATE PENSION or APART) 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


ec, Paris. 
ENTS, 


Five 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 





French School. 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 








Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston. 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 





Mee. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA | WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


a. MEL VILL E HORNER, 


BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio. 
Boston, Mass 


ecital, 
170 Huntington Avenue, 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


Schon! for 
Old Ital an Vethod 
Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston 





Voice Culture. Grand Opera 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz 
Saxony, Germany; 
Richard Burmeister 

Address care Musicat Courter, 


King’s Private Pianist. 
Dr. Wm. Mason and 


New York 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, 





New York. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 


Children's work a specialty 


ROME, ITALY 








EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
For Terms and Dates apply to 


Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada. ' 


International Institute. 


School of INusic and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUNSINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Loadon, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 


Fees trom £2: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 











6d. per term 


students 


3,500 
and 


Prospectus 


Mr. ALBERT V ISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 


and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 


Ss. W., 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, London 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of 
number of applications received, has 
lished herself permanently in London 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORI At, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N 








the great 
now estab- 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpow, S. W 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx: 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary 
2, Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , ue 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 











Faelten Pianeforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
CHILDRER’s CounsEes,. $30to §90 per year 
ADULTs’ Courses, . . §54 to §\*0 per year 
Teachers’ TRAIvine CLaAss, $60 per year 

Send for New Prospectus 

162 Boylston Street, Koston. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


Room ag Steinert Hall, Boston. 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Send for tickets. 


ADVANCED PLAYERS 














Send for terms. 












| wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL Mi THOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
© Call er address MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
RESULTS TELL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 























Vv 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUBL BPPINGBR, Director, **8isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


IANO. 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Orgaa, Violin aad all Orchestra! Instrumcats. 


OCAL. Theo 
Cham 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmouy, Counterpoint, Composition. 
Music. Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Conservatory Open all Summer. 








MG ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 





Positive Resu Its are assured in this ey! and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.,, 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING {8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 











SPECI/AL 


NOTICE. 


FOR THE NEXT FEW WEEKS THIS SPACE WiLL BE DEVOTED TO INDORSEMENTS OF THE 
CLAVIER and METHOD. 
Andover, October 1, 1897 
Mr. A. D. Jewett, Manager Clavier Piano School, Boston, Maas.: 

My Dear Mr. Jewett—In answering your inquiry in regard to my opinion of the value of the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier in schools, it gives me great pleasure to say that this is the third year since 
its introduction into Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., and Abbot Academy, Andover 

The results have been very satisfactory, fully justifying my sanguine expectations 

With a teacher who thoroughly understands Mr. Virgil's admirable method, it is a short cut to 
the most beautiful technic imaginable. It strengthens and develops the mental powers, quickens the 
musical sense and cultivates and insures repose; that rare but most essential condition in plano playing 

I have studied carefully for years every mechanical device supposed to aid players physically, and 
this is the only method I have thought worthy of adoption 

As a foundation for piano playing, I say without hesitation, that I rather a person we paid have six 
months teaching upon the Clavier under a competent teacher than two years of the best plano instru 
tion without the Clavier. 

In its direct influence upon the mental and physical powers, the musical sense and technical feculty 
it is without a rival Yours very truly, 

Ss. M. DOWNS, Principa! 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass Music Departments 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF FALL TERM 


The Clavier Company Piano School, 26 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of present year are 

_the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and | 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We % 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical = 


profession and the public. 
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2 CHICKERING 


\ LMM incl 
STERLING Hates 


BOSTON. 
High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 
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svg"? THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. usin 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
SOPRANO. 


first alto; Mrs. . A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recita/s. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
aly’ 
ne PITTSBURG, PA. 


wM. M. STEVENSON, 


JENNIE FOELL, 
Voice Production and Singing. 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
STUDIO; 


Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Standerd Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 


Teacher of Pianos. 


(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
Class and Private Instruction. 
350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circular and terms sent on application. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LERARD-[HIERS’ 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Open all Summer. 











KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
6:3 North 17th **reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, | FY MMNOLIA\ 


NMerest ronesriows, | Olsplaces the Reed Organ. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


RUBIN GOLDMARK 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 





























ESTABLISHED 
1849. 





ROMANCE for Violoncello 














and Piano, Op. 3 (Dedic. to A. | GHICKERING & SONS, 
Schroéder). Price, $1.30. Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
SONATA for Vioin and | Distributors for North and South America. 
Piano, Op. 4 (Dedic. to F, 
Kneisel). Price, $3.00 
DRESDEN PENSION. 
Mrs. TAYLOR offers her beautifully furnished, 
DW | N CA RY large, sunny rooms at reasonable rates to students 
coming to Dresden Chaperonage if desired 
Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching 
Teacher of the Piano, for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and 


Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just 
finishing). Long experience abroad. References 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22"'. 


Si West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ASERY | TECHNIQUE. 
E D DY The method of 
SOPRANO. 3 Bicomfield Khe ie io : 


Mark Hambourg and 
Gabrilowitsch (Le- 
schetizky School). 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 





taught in a complete 
BROOKLYN. cour-e of Twenty Pri- 
(Saenger Pupil.) vate Lessons. A spevia! 


course of Twelve Les- 
sons for Teachers. 


JUDITH MILLER, 
251 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 28th St., New York. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. _ 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











Send for Circular. 











HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 
Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 


Pietro Minetti, 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 





(2 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Norwegian Concerts at Exposition. 


Paris, August 20, 1900 
hundred 


HERE 


and fifty events announced in 


are some one 





the official Exposition con- 
certs at the Trocadero, all 
concerts under the supervision 


of the authorities. The latest 


were those of the Chris- 





tiania, Norway, Choral 
Society and an orchestra of 
under the 


Holter, 


ninety musicians 


direction of Iver 


the chorus being directed 


by O. A. Grondhal sing- 


ing a capella These concerts 
took place on Saturday, August 4; Monday, August 
6, and Wednesday, August 8. The programs were 
national and represented compositions by Selmer, 
Halvorsen, Sinding, Grieg, Olé Bull, Svendsen, 
Elling, Hoorklon, Nordrark, 


g, Cranhal, 
Holter and others, some of them being 


Andersen, 
Kjerulf, 
composers of male chorus songs merely and not 
known much out of their province. On Wednesday 
Svendsen conducted his Symphony No. 1, in D, the 
most pretentious of the works of the three days. 
While there existed considerable enthusiasm on 
the first day, with an audience of about 1,200 in a 
hall having a seating capacity of 4,000, the spirit 
was much interfered with subsequently by the 
absence of what might properly be called an audi- 
ence, for at the Monday concert 300 persons at- 


tended, and the sales dropped to 200 on Wednesday. 


No Announcing. 


The fact is, there is a lamentable absence of the 
knowledge of announcing public events in Europe, 
particularly here in Paris, considering the dimen- 
sions of the place and the poor facilities for public 
transit. People have been taught not to know what 
is going on, and this leads me to tell of a theory 
Mr. Huneker once propounded regarding the con- 
dition of Paris during what is historically known 
as the Reign of Terror. He claims that the public 
at large was not disturbed by these events to any 
degree, but that the business and occupations of the 
city progressed as usual, and that no one would 
have known of these tragic events unless interested 
sufficiently to investigate them. So far as the 
citizens of Paris were concerned there was no such 
thing as a “Reign of Terror,” the daily executions 
becoming after a while mere political episodes, but 
the daily vocations progressing as usual. 

One can feel here how very likely this theory can 
be made acceptable. The people are not interested 
in the current of affairs because they have not been 
taught the great art of publicity, or, as it is known, 
the science of advertising. No one can know any- 
thing of the Trocadero or the other Exposition 
concerts unless he hunts for the information; it is 
not obtruded through advertisements, and hence 
as no one can discover these events without seeking 


first for the discovery, only such persons attend as 





accidentally fall upon the information or as one 
sufficiently interested to make them of importance 


to them. The “Reign of Terror” was not known at 


the time here except by a limited number of per- 


sons beyond the official recorders. I believe abso 


lutely that these Norwegian concerts were not 


noticed by a single paper in Paris, and that outside 


of THE MusicaL CourIER no paper except the 


Christiania or Stockholm papers will contain 
records of the same, and were it not for this paper 
the musical world would not even know that John 
Svendsen conducted an orchestra in Paris during 
the Exposition of 1goo. 

It is truly a woeful state of affairs, for it takes all 
this million or two of people out and beyond the 
precincts of intellectual competition and places 
them in “the rear of contemporary knowledge.’ 
They will be compelled to make it up in the future, 
and that will be a herculean job, of which, luckily 


As Mme. 


Desirée Artot-Padilla, one of the artists whose name 


for themselves, they have no conception. 


has figured prominently in music for years, said to 


me: “It is not understood what the modern day 


calls reclame; not understood here in France at 


all 


and our children do them because we do them. 


We do things because our parents did them, 
It 
is nearly impossible to escape from the bondage of 
this routine simply because we would not know 
how.” This is one way of illustrating how fixed 
old theories are imbedded here and how it is beyond 
human power to effect changes here except by 
such graduated and imperceptible steps that no one 
can become conscious of the change. There are 
people here, people of culture and intelligence, who 
feel 


actually and believe that the advertisement of 


the Truth is bad form. It should become known by 
remaining unknown, and if it is advertised it might 
be resented. 

What is the result in this case of this incompe- 
tency in not perceiving the vast difference between 
the conditions of the 18th and the 2oth centuries? 
This, namely, that no one could attend the Nor- 
wegian concerts for no one knew of them. A few 
small posters pasted on stands and a notice in one 
or two daily papers could not reach the world. 
More than that would not be called for, because fifty 
or a hundred years it was done just that way. “But 


Hall 


“Why for one of the last 


sometimes the Trocadero is filled,” said a 


manager to me. “How?” 
concerts in which I was interested I had 1,200 tick- 
ets sent to me for distribution, and it cost me 400 
francs postage to get rid of them. Oh, they give 
hundreds to Trocadero and to Exposition em- 
ployees; but even then it is a hard job.” I had al- 
ways thought that was purely indigenous to New 
York, and maybe our big cities, but here in Paris, 
after all, they still are printing the tickets, for if 
things continue this way in concerts here the very 
Why 


should tickets be printed when concerts are not even 


printing of the concert tickets must cease. 


advertised? Why should they take place when they 


Do they really take place? At 


are not advertised? 
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a Colonne concert at Vieux Paris the other day 18 


people attended and 8 the next day. Is that giving 


concerts? Now, the posters of these concerts have 


been withdrawn so that no one will attend. They 


withdraw the posters because they want no attend- 


ance, or do they suppose that now when no adver 


tisements of Colonne appear that anyone will go: 


Such is the state of affairs here. The people are 
not aware of the proceedings before or after the 
event. They have no means of learning, and as fo1 


criticisms on them why there are none published 


unless one pays for the insertion. The papers value 


highly and will publish nothing un 


their space very 


less it is purchased; daily criticism as we 


Amet 
| 


music paper here published | 


paper 


know it in does not exist There is a 


ica 
’y a music publisher 
once a month and another with a circulation of less 
The 


There is no staff, as none is needed for pa 


than 500 editorial office is in the flat of the 


editor 
pers that are not read. It may be argued that the 


people here wish no news, no music papers, and 


hence they have neither; that what is wanted by 


and what they do not wish to have 


Pr 


them they have, 


does not exist obably that is correct 


Bands and Others. 


Sousa was the musical event of the Exposition 


Since his departure the normal somnolence has set 


in. There are 260 restaurants in the Exposition 


grounds. Each one has a band or quintet or quar 


male orchestra 


tet or female or All restaurants in 
Paris are similarly provided. Then there are official 
and semi-official bands on the grounds and orches 
tras at all kinds of shows, most of them rank and 


cacophonous. The din that is heard nightly in Lu- 


tetia is beyond the powers of description, because it 
is so weird, so gruesome and so disturbing that new 


adjectives must be found to illustrate the effect 


The people do not mind this all, because they do not 


hear. Naturally after centuries passed in not listen- 


ing to music there is no difficulty whatever in get 


ting rid of the sense of hearing it 
It must be admitted that it is with nearly super 
human effort that any kind of a musical scheme 
can be elaborated for an exposition, and music at 
such expositions always failed disastrously, the 
“7 


cases of Theodore Thomas at Philadelphia and Chi 


accenting this general proposition with the 


cago 
stern verdict of history. If this has hitherto been an 
unsolved problem we cannot give to Paris this year 
any more severe censure than any of its predeces- 
sors deserved, and yet it does seem that some steps 
might have been taken to have Music placed on a 
plane where under fixed auspices consisting of some 
executive authority a series of world moving events 
might have taken place. As it is, it is all at sixes 
and sevens, and no one can find a thread leading to 
a clear comprehension of its purpose or meaning 


here. Worst of all, the press pays no attention to 
I pa) 


it, and it will pass into obscurity beyond what the 
official, dry record of programs will tell us, if they 
tell us anything, for it is not sure whether ther« 
will be any such publication unless some of the en 
thusiasts here collect and gather the material for an 
elaboration; but even then it will not be extensively 


published, as there will be no means for this pur 


pose. As the book, if published, will not be adver 
tised, no one will know of its existence; so we get 
right back again to the same old proposition: Why 


should a book be published if it is not advertised? 
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Even the Bible was. The Ten Commandments 
were even announced to the multitude with a tre- 


mendous demonstration. 


Short Stories. 

Melba has a contract this time with Grau that 
gives her control absolutely of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Faust,” “Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Pagliacci” and other 
operas of her repertory—not Brunnhilde in “Sieg- 
fried”—and this is the reason why Sembrich, to 
whom Zerlina was allotted and one or two others, 
decided to go “on the road” with a “Don Pasquale” 
performance. Probably Grau is interested in the 
Sembrich tour. His announcement that he would 
not care to continue in London unless he felt better 
is considered sincere. Grau has not cared much for 
London and its seasons for good reasons. He is not 


the Obermoshe there. 
* x 


Mr. Ludwig Breitner, eminent as a virtuoso and 
teacher, leaves here August 22 for New York, to 
resume his activity in our musically active country 
—the most musical land on this globe; the land 
that pays for music and takes the musician out of 
ihe ranks of beggary. 

De Reszke to Sing Tristan. 

M. Jean de Reszké is to sing Tristan here. Some 
Parisian people have opened negotiations with the 
management of the Chatelet Theatre and it is 
proposed to have eight “Tristan and Isolde” per- 
formances in November and December. It is un- 
derstood that Mme. Felia Litvinne, who made such 
pronounced success as Isolde here with La- 
moureaux, has refused to accept the engagement 
offered, and that Ternina is to be the Isolde, 
Edouard de Reszké the King, Brema the Brangane 
and Van Rooy the Kurneval. Mottl is proposed as 
conductor. This is the sketch of the plan, but the 
negotiations have not yet been concluded and for 
various reasons may fail altogether. Can “Tristan” 
be given in Paris in German unless by a German 
company? 

* 2 

If Ternina sings she is to receive $400 a night, 
less than one-half she receives a night for fifty 
nights in America. Why Parisians should hear 
singers for less than one-half we pay will always 
seem a mathematical riddle to me. Probably we 
hear better and must pay better for better hearing. 

x * x* 
The performances this year at the Theatre des 


Arénes at de Beziers take place on August 26 and 





28, the play being “Prometheus,” text by Jean 
Lorrain and Ferdinand Herold, music by Gabriel 
Faure. The Prologue Symphonique is by Saint- 
Saéns, who was in town this week. 

* * * 

M. Alfred Bruneau, the distinguished composer 
and critic, informed me to-day that his new work, 
the “Storm,” text by Emile Zola, is completed and 
will be given at the Opéra Comique either in 
November or December, with both Delna and 
Calvé in the cast. Choudens, who are the finan- 
cially successful publishers of “Faust” and of 
“Carmen,” are M. Bruneau’s publishers. A neat 
story is told of Choudens, the elder, and Gounod. 
The latter, meeting Choudens one day, observed a 
gorgeous fur overcoat the publisher of the success- 
ful ‘Faust’? wore, and at the same time a shabby 
hat. Pointing to the great coat Gounod said: 
“Faust,” whereupon Choudens pointed to the 
shabby hat, saying, “La Tribute de Zamora.” The 
Choudens house is still reaping a great income 
from “Faust.” 

* * * 

Mr. Vance Thompson, formerly of THE MusicavL 
COURIER staff, is in rural France. It is generally 
understood that he is enjoying himself. 


* * * 


Mme. Von Klenner writes to me from Llan- 
dudno, Wales (pronounced Cenpjlenbrdf), that a 
recent visit to Oxford was one of her greatest sur- 
prises, because of the beauty of the place and its 
environment. She has been through that whole 
section of England and is now in Wales. She sails 
home August 23. 

* * * 

M. Guilmant tells me that he will not visit the 
United States again; too old he says. I do not see 
it. He believes his talented pupil, Wm. C. Carl, is 
overworking himself, and thinks he should labor 
less and enjoy himself more. But things cannot 
be done in the United States as they are in France, 
M. Guilmant. 

* * * 

Miss Montefiore and her sister are in Nuirenberg 
this week, after a visit to Weimar and Eisenach. 
They: spent a half day at the Wartburg and will be 
in Munich next week. 

x * * 

Mr. Richard Burmeister is at St. Moritz, Engadin, 

Switzerland, with Mrs. Burmeister, and has just 


finished a Dramatic Tone-poem for contralto and 


orchestra, using Tennyson’s “The Sisters” as the 
text. I learn that Conrad Ansorge will play the 
Burmeister-Chopin F minor Concerto arrangement 
in Berlin this fall. Mr. Burmeister leaves for Amer- 
ica September 13 on the Kaiser Freidrich from 
Hamburg, and will play in the Maine, New Hamp- 


shire and Vermont October Music Festivals. 


* *x * 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist and composer, is 
here with his family. So is S. G. Pratt, the Ameri 
can composer, who is at work on some musical 
performance in connection with the Exposition. 


So is Rudolf Aronson, who is back from Vienna. 


Moriz Rosenthal. 


The lynx eyes of Moriz Rosenthal picked me 
out of a crowd on the Boulevard yesterday, and | 
had the gratification of receiving some of the sup- 
plies from his superb mental equipment, which is 
composed of material from all the sources of ancient 
and modern art, science, literature and music. 
Rosenthal is beyond the reach of competition as a 
musical intellectuality, and his views and reasons 
are so sane and equipoised that their originality ap- 
pear in the light of natural mental laws. He has 
very little to say of himself, and his trend is objective 
and abstract, and yet the concrete appeals to him 
with passionate intensity. He covers an enormous 
ground in an afternoon and dashes from Olympian 
heights of poesy to the seating capacity of a music 
hall as if the two were related. Before he gets 
through he will give a recital on Parnassus, but at 
present he is booked for England, 16 concerts in 
November. 

He then plays during December at Buda-Pesth, 
Bucharest, Belgrade and other semi-Oriental cities. 

January and February will be devoted to concerts 
in Germany. 

March, under the auspices of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Symphony Society, he plays at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 

In April the people of Spain will hear him. 

It is thus seen that Rosenthal is a great demand 
in Europe, and that his American concerts are not 
his only sources of financial revenue. There are 
some pianists who play in America who seldom play 
in Europe, because they are not in demand here, 
but Rosenthal does not belong to that class. He 
is an international artist and not relegated to 
America only for his income as a virtuoso. 


}LUMENBERG. 











| HOMER MOORE, 


Charles Humphrey, wu. 
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more precarious pitfall 
was ever invented for a 
singer than a “church 
position.” Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow best 
explains the position of a 
church singer, for from 
the one who sings for $2 
a Sunday to the more 
favored who sings for $20 


(very few obtain more 





in the last named sum), 








the element of uncer 
tainty is the most dis 
I 


tinct It is a matter « 
common occurrence to 
receive a letter requesting 
me to publish the engage 

ment of some certain 


singer as soloist at some 


f four figures), and in less 


church (usually with a salary « 
than a month be requested to “alter” the announcement as 


the committee has decided to change the form of music and 


engage a quartet, or else the soloists have all quarreled, and 
resignations have been tendered or requested. So, in view of 
the facts involving all kinds of jealousies and _ pettinesses 
usual in such cases I was not surprised when Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson tendered his resignation as precentor and 
musical director of the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church to take effect on September 1. He virtually sev- 
ered his connection on August 1, when he left to fill some 
recital engagements, and for a month’s vacation at Mack- 
inac Island. 

rhe news will be received with general regret, as the 
Choral Union of the church has done some remarkably 
good work under his direction, and had planned a series 
of very interesting concerts for the coming seasor; fur 
thermore it will retire from the field of conductors a rival 
of much promise. 

Mr. Wrightson gives no reasons for his resignation ex 
cept that his large class of private scholars is as much as 
he feels his health will allow him to attend to, with his 
numerous calls for concert and song recital engagements 
Still it is known that there have for years been factional 
sentiments to fight in the Fullerton Avenue Church over the 
music question 

A friend of Mr. Wrightson’s in referring to the subject 
said: “Those who know Wrightson’s disposition know 
that he is entirely too independent to stay where there was 
any such feeling, and too much of a gentleman to retaliate 
with any mean or dishonorable act. It is to be hoped that 
some church will gain Mr. Wrightson as he is a valuable 
addition to any organization ; he is a clever musician and a 
keen business man.” 

+. * ” 
It is not unlikely that the Virgil method will form an 


integral part in the curriculum of the piano department 





— 





of a prominent school of music, as considerably more 

space 1s being devoted to the work done by the teachers 

who advocate the method The summer session of the 

Virgil School, embracing a four weeks’ course, com- 

menced August 16 and continues until September 12. This 

special term for teachers and players is under the personal 

instruction of A. K. Virgil, who arrived here Wednesday 

last 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
The instruction is given in classes by private lessons 

and by lecture lessons. The class and lecture lessons in 
technic and the theory of piano playing and teaching, in 
cluding mind training, ear training, time study, sight read- 
ing, accent and expression, will be given by A. K. Virgil 

The lecture lessons in musical theory and harmony will 
by given by Charles N. Lanpher 

The private piano lessons will-be given by Miss Flor- 
ence Dodd and Charles N. Lanpher 

Miss Dodd will also give technical and musical illus- 
trations at Mr. Virgil’s lectures 

Four courses of instruction are provided as follows: 

I. The Regular Course 

II. Partial Course A 

III. Partial Course B 

Under Mr. Bruns’ excellent management the Virgil 
School has taken a foremost place among Chicago musical 
schools, and notwithstanding its inaccessible location it 
has gathered a large and influential following, especially 
among teachers anxious to discover a comprehensive and 
quick method of teaching piano 


* * * 


Lucille Stevenson Tewkesbury. 
This young artist continues to obtain splendid notices 
upon her singing at recent festivals. The following are 
a fair criterion of what the papers everywhere have to say: 


Miss Stevenson was without doubt the star of the evening. She 


sang with great precision and her manner of singing was thoroughly 
artistic.—Chicago Skandinavien 

Miss Stevenson has a rich, sweet voice, and gave her numbers 
with a warmth and color that won ready applause.—Chicago Inter 


Ocean. 


Miss Stevenson's singing proved the most artistic in this line that 
has been heard in some time. She has authority, poise, tempera 
ment, and is an admirable musician As her voice is full and evenly 


developed, it can readily be seen that her equipment is unusual 


Chicago Times-Herald 


ve reserved for the singing of Miss 


A word of appreciation should 
Stevenson, which notably in the two songs in English, the Egyp 
tian and Hindoo songs, was not only technically, but interpreta 


tively thoroughly artistic.—Chicago Journal 


Mrs. Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury’s beautiful soprano voice has 
been heard here before, but it always exhibits new beauty and de 
light. In quality it is pure and warm, while the perfect method and 
artistic feeling with which it is given mark her the artist.—Elgin 
Daily News 

* * * 


An article in the Tribune from Vienna by W. L. Hub- 
bard gives the names of two Chicago students who may 


become famous. It especially mentions Richard Buhlig 
as destined to make a famous name, and of course gives 
the credit to Leschetizky. But Richard Buhlig has been 
abroad a comparatively short time, for I remember him 


particularly about two years ago playing at a concert 


given by the Gottschalk Lyric Scho: He was then a 
pupil of Margaret Cameron, who had taught him all he 
knew about music, and so good was this instruction that 


he was able to enter the Leschet zky class immediately 
If teachers are mentioned, then it is only right that those 
who, although local, have been mainly responsible 


the success, should be given proper credit 


Another instance | note in a Chicage paper relates t 
Miss Carrie Bridewell After eulogizing voice and teach 
ing, it ascribes the teaching to an Eastern vocal instructor 
Now this is manifestly unfair Miss Bridewell was not 
only taught by Mrs. O. L. Fox, but was also the discov 
erer of this gifted lady Indeed, one might go further 
and say that Miss Bridewell is one of several discoveries 


that Mrs. Fox has given to the musical world, while the 
pupils who owe their success to her teaching can be 


numbered by the score 


The American Conservatory has added several new 
names to the faculty for the coming season, among them 
being Glenn Hall, Howard Wells and Glenn Dillard 
Gann. Miss Helen Lawrence, a clever young pianist 
(pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Murdough), has also been 
engaged by the director of the American Conservatory 
Miss Lawrence made her first public appearance a short 
time ago at Central Music Hall, when she played the last 
two movements of the MacDowell Concerto in A minor 
She played with unusual charm, brilliancy, musical tone 
and scholarly interpretation. Many musicians were most 
enthusiastic about her performance, especially Adolf 
Weidig, who predicted for her a fine career 


* *. * 


4 capital little booklet relating to the American Violin 
School has just been circulated. After reciting the various 


delightful press notices and generalities found in a pros 


pectus, matters te ng ol 





progress ol pupils, concerts, 
&c., are given. Since its inauguration last year the Amet 
ican Violin School, under the direction of Joseph Vilim 


has given eight concerts, at which advanced pupls have 
played the following compositions 

Ciaccona Bacl 
Capricciosos .. : Paganin 
Othello Fantaisi« Err 

Hungarian Airs. Ernst 
Introduction and Rondo, Capri s Saint-Saéns 
Rondo (First Concerto) Vieuxtemy 

Fourth Concerto Vieuxtemps 
fallade et Polonaise Vieuxtemp 
Fantaisie Caprice os Vieuxtemps 
Les Arpéges..... Vieuxtemps 
Concerto eee : Dvorak 
Concerto, No. 2 Wieniawsk 
Souvenir de Moscow Wieniawsk 
Polonaise in D and A Wieniawsk 
Comcesto ..ccces Mendelssohn 
Concerto ..... Gade 
Concerto ....... sevce . I'schaikowsky 
Concerto Romantique Godard 
Concerto (for two violins) Hofmann 
Concerto, G minor Bruch 
Concerto David 
Concertos, Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9 oponr 
Fifth Concerto Molique 
Sonatas (violin alone) Bach 
Spanish Dances Sarasate 
Ziguenerweisen Sarasate 
Faust Fantaisie gee Sarasate 
POlOGRIBE coc csceccccccccees ° : ° ° : ...Laub 
Walther’s Preislied...... . Wagner-Wilhelmj 


. » * 


Jeing copyright, plagiarism should be impossible, but 
all would-be prospectus makers may be pardoned if they 
regard the new book issued by the Chicago Musical Col- 
ege with envy. It is indeed a remarkable production for 
any private institution to have published. It contains a 
lot of valuable musical information besides the regular 
prospectus. An idea of the magnitude of the institution is 
best conveyed in the following names which comprise the 
faculty in this famous Chicago College of Music: 

Musical Directors—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Dr. Louis Falk, 
Hans von Schiller, William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, 
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METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. Opera. 


Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





3631 Olive Street, 
St, LOUIS, 
MO. . . . 








Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





S. E. Jacobsohn, Chas. Gauthier, Rudolph Ganz, Herman 
Devries and Hart Conway, director school of acting. 
Piano—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans von Schiller, Rudolph 
Ganz, Clare Osborne-Reed, Walter R. Kniipfer, Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Hermann Klum, Karl Reckzeh, Adolf Brune, 
Inga G. Sandberg, Lillian M. Reid, Eliza- 
beth G. Saviers, Bessie E. Ayres, Maud Jones, Alma W. 
Anderson, Winifred W. Lamb and M. Eleanor Turner. 
Vocal—William Castle, Charles Gauthier, Herman Dev- 
ries, Mrs. O, L. Fox, John R. Ortengren, Vernon d’Ar- 
nalle, Mary Forrest, Mabel F. Shorey and Beatrix Mizer. 
Violin—Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, Joseph 
I. Ohlheiser, Felix Borowski and William Konrad. 
Louis Falk 
Franz Wagner. 


Siella brackett, 


Organ—Dr, 
Violoncello 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue.—Dr. Louis 
Falk, Adolf Brune, Louis Campbell-Tipton and Bessie E. 
\yres. 
Felix Borowski. 
-Franz Wagner. 
History of Music.—Felix Borowski. 
Sight Reading and Public School Music.—Louis Camp- 
bell-Tipton. 


Composition 
Ensemble Playing.- 


Clarinet.—Eberhard Ulrici. 

Flute-—Curt Baumbach. 

Cornet.—Emil Kopp 

School of Acting—Hart Conway and Mrs. Hart Con- 
way 

Elocution and Physical Culture.—Lillian Woodward 
Gunckel. 

Fencing.—Capt. Frank E. Yates 

Stage and Fancy Dancing.—Mlle. L. S. Cook. 

Ballroom Dancing.— aee-scagy! s. 
Enrico Alfieri; French, 
Eduard Hobein; Span- 


Foreign Langauges.—Italian, 
E. Marie Bel 
ish, Candido Rosi 

Orchestral instruments are taught by leading instructors. 


Fouche; German, 


The enrollment this year already is said to be larger by 
several hundred than at any previous time in the history 
of the Chicago Musical College. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Bookings by the Concert-Direction Gottschalk. 


The Concert-Direction Gottschalk seems not to be dis- 
turbed by the warm wave and is doing a thriving business 
for the artists under its sole control, having booked a 
rumber of orchestral engagements for its artists as well 
as a number of oratorio engagements, chief among which 
was a booking with the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, one 
of the best oratorio quartets in the country, consisting of 
William H tenor; Louise B. Voigt, soprano; 
Grace Preston, contralto, and Richard Byron Overstreet, 
busso. Mr. Overstreet is the only one of the quartet who 

comparatively unknown, 
to be able to state that he sang for the director of the 


Rieger, 


and it is a compliment to him 


Mozart Club and was immediately engaged for his ability. 
Mr. Overstreet possesses an unusually fine voice of great 


range 





FlRusical 
.. [2eople. 
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Dr. Carl Dufit is spending his vacation at Lake Side, 


x ¥. 

The executive committee of the Omaha, Neb., Musical 
Festival this afternoon discussed the advisability of in- 
cerporating the body and making it a permanent organi- 
zation. 

A delightful entertainment was given recently at the 
Hammond Avenue Presbyterian Church, Superior, Wis., 
by Mrs. C. B. Berryman and Miss Iva Mitchell, of Min- 
neapolis. 

An organ recital was given in St. Mary’s Church, Water- 
loo, N. Y., August 15, by Prof. Eugene Bond, organist 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at Rochester, at which time 
the new pipe organ was heard for the first time. He was 
assisted by a number of well-known vocalists. 

The Arion Quartet is the name of a musical organization 
which has recently been formed at Sheboygan, Wis. It is 
composed of Albert Buss, violin; Louis Liese, corn 
Louis Ritter, flute, and Miss Alice Liese, piano. 

Mrs. Albert C. Barney, of Washington, D. C., held a 
reception and musicale at Ban-y-Bryn, Bar Harbor, on 
the 7th. Miss Alice Barney gave several recitations and 
Mrs. Charles Whelen rendered selections on the harp. 


Mme; Emma Suelke, soprano of St. Stephen’s Church, | 
and Edward Watson Pedrick, baritone, | 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
sang at a complimentary testimonial benefit to Simon 
Hassler, musical director, at Congress Hall, Cape May, 
N. J., on the roth. 

The Flagg Glee Club, of South Troy, N. Y., 
President, James Dorsey; 
secretary, Harry Breen; 


William Bell, 


has been re- 
organized with these officers: 
vice-president, Samuel Park; 
treasurer, John Fallon; 
Foley and James J. Hourigan. 

The Excelsior Concert Company, consisting of Miss Anna 


trustees, 


Welling, soprano; 
Sara B. Gibson, pianist; Ben Franklin, tenor, and Harry 
Thomas, violinist, gave the second of a series of concerts 
in the Auditorium at Round Lake, N. Y., on the 4th 

William Barnard Van Valkenburg, professor of music, 
has been engaged by Dr. Dunton to teach in Poultney, 
Vt., the coming year. Last year he taught in Cornell 
College, and since his engagement to teach in Poultney 
he was offered a position by Lafayette College, Ia., which 
he had to decline. 

Friday evening, July 27, Mr. and Mrs. E. F 
entertained a large company of over 150 guests at their 


Hunter 


| 


Edward | 


Miss Marie Keller, contralto, and Miss | 


| 
| 
| 


home on Fourth street, Chillicothe, Ill. Madame Donnelly 
and seven of her pupils from Peoria—Misses Emma De 
Bold, Sofia Voris, Ina Cassel, Grace Sholl; Messrs. Earl 
Cassell, Will Bradley, Sam Bradley and Miss Zella Kel- 
logg, of Henry, Ill., were the guests of honor and enter- 
tained the company with a repertory of classical songs 
selected by their teacher. 

Miss Harriette Cady, who is spening the summer at Bar 
Harbor, Me., announces two piano recitals, one at the Mal 
vern on Saturday morning, August 11, and the other at 
Westover, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Eno on the 
Clifstone road, on Saturday morning, August 18, at 11 
o'clock. The recitals were under the patronage of Mrs. W 
P. Draper, Mrs. A. C. Barney, Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, 
Mrs. Miles B. Carpenter, Mrs. Frank Ellis, Mrs. M. L. 
Eno, Mrs. David Jayne, Mrs. John J. Emery, Mrs. ( 
Harris, Mrs. Morris K. Jessup, Mrs. M. A. Leeds, Baron 
ess Henglemuller, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Philip Livingston, 
Mrs. John Markoe, Miss Pendleton, Mrs. Wilmerding, 
Mrs. Edward Winslow, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Mrs. 
John W. Pinchot, Mrs. C. N. Shepard, Mrs. Samuel Slater, 
Mrs. J. Madison Taylor and Mrs. John Bibber 

At French’s Hotel, North W oodstock, N H - 
5 about forty of the guests assembled in the parlors and 
following 


yeorge 


August 


an excellent program was rendered by the 
artists: Piano selection, Miss Taaffe, of New York; orig- 
inal remarks by the proprietor, Mr. French; songs, Miss 
Donnell, of New York, Miss McCauliff and Miss Mana 
han, of Fitchburg, Mass.; James Delaney and Miss Mar- 
garet Smith, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Walsh, Boston, Mass. 

A musical reception was the entertainment given on the 
4th by Mrs. C. William Newton and Mrs. J. Ellery Eaton 
at Toledo, Ohio, for Miss Clough, of Memphis, Tenn 
The reception was s held at the Newton home, and 400 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
Learning in America 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. 


The finest structure - existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musical College. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 
LANGUAGES. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8. E. JACOBSOHN 
RUVOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, 
HERMAN DEVRIES. 
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(BARTH and MOSZKOWSK!) 
Pianist and Lecturer, 


GHORGE A. COB, 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE SPIERING ‘QUARTET, 


708 F.ne Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





CHARLES W. CLARK 


o BARITONE. 


Under exclusive management 


522-523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


Pianiste. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 


3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. 


| SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


| WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director. 
Walton Perkins, Associate Director. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Catalogues free upon application. 
wi LIAM R. PERKINS, Secretary. — 








THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


PRANE 1. BARR, | a sean satis acton 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, 


» 2 PRANO. 
upils Accepted. 
Address: 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


ine Arts Building, Chicago. 


E DWARD MEEK, 


BARITONE. 
Pupils Accepted. 
608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





for the 


Chicago, Ill. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” 


heory of Interpretation,” 


Mr. & Mrs. 


VIOLINIST AND SOPRANO. 
Auditorium Building, 


HERBERT BUTLER, 


NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, : 


SOPRANO. . » » CHICAGO. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 


1817 Aldine Avenue, 





Chicago. 





“ Complete Music Analysis,” 
Music asa Language, 
“The Art of Song,” 


‘Synthetic Counterpoint,” Sbriglia Method. . 


“ Guide to Practical Musicianship,” etc. torio 


Hill View, Lake George, N. Y., till September 15. 


ALLEN SPENCER, 
PIANIST. C cones ts, Rec 
Address: HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 


BA 
Voice ; Concerts, Ora- 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, sor24xo._ 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Song Recital. 
ine s s Building, Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Class and private instruction. 
Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 


Spec ial methods employed. 
Instruction in artistic technic, #10 per term. 
Send for circulars. 


C. N. LANPHER, Priacipal. 


Superior advantages offered. 


at any time. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, 
consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice. 
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is the natural 


W. C, E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS B 


dest returned from 
PIANIST, = urope, where he 
§ made very successful 


appearances. 
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H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 
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SOPRANO. <e~ 
607 Fine Arts Building, 
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women called between the hours of 3 and 6. Between the 
Miss Clough was heard in several songs 


Mrs 


receiving hours, 
Miss Schroeder accompanying her most artistically 


James G. 


Thomas Evans, 
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Hawkins, Claude E. Laws, Fred W. Society, of New York; 
Agar, J. B. Green, C. A. Nixon, Samuel and of the Maennerch 
N. F. Burns, F. Jordan, Thomas ability as an artist he w: 


rT 


is sé 


cic | 


Philadelphia 


ederkranz, 


; 
ol 


Owin 


lected to paint the px 


9 


Brooklyn, 


g to his 


rtraits of 


Connie Rider Kelsey sang with her usual power, Mrs sy, Charles C. Summers, H. D. McMillan, Loyd Abt and Liszt, which were offered as prizes to successful 
Kelsey, Sr., playing for her A. Colderhead, Smith J. Hughes, Ed. Renier, competitors in the first and second classes in the Saenger 
The vesper service has been resumed at the Unitarian Geo. Neupert, J. H. Kiser; Don C. Summers, director; W. fest. After having the Sy ederkranz sing he was 
church, on Grand street, Alameda, Cal. For the musical Huntington, organist. confident that it would car { The verdict of 
part of the exercises Miss Lulu Daniels, whose voice is Music School conducted at Clifton, Ohio, the judges was lisappoint So interested 
constantly taking on new beauties, and George B. Mce- Smith, of the Capitol School of Music, was he in their work and so s g s feeling over 
Bride, one of the most popular bassos for concert and » Mr. Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Leaman, Mr. Gilli their failure to receive a prize | em th 
church work, will sing. Miss Elizabeth Westgate is or- McKinnin, was very stccessful. A large portrait of Wagner as pt yf s n « he 
ganist of this church. number of pupils from various parts of the State attended, ability. The painting is an admirabl mple f 
The following notice concerning Mrs. Joseph Reynolds, number of pupils resident in Clifton and as well as an excellent liken« great G in n 
oi Memphis, appeared in a recent issue of a Washington, themselves of the opportunity to study poser It has been | dsomely frame« wil] be pl 
D. C., daily: “During the absence of Percy Foster, organ- teaching of music Professor Smith and Mr. Warner among the most prized possessions 1¢ Liederkrat n 
ist at the First Baptist Church, that position is again filled onducted the vocal department of the normal, Mr. and the rooms of the society 
this year by Mrs. Joseph Reynolds, of Memphis, Tenn » instrumental and Mr. Gilliland and Mr The Sydney Australian Star July 7 says Young 
Mrs. Reynolds for many years has held the position oi classical. The work of *he school closed people gifted with musical. abilities dvan } 
organist at the Central Baptist Church at Memphis. Mrs and Professor Smith returned home last years are very often met with lis ¢ y. We nave had 
Reynolds is a young woman of exceptionally rare musi rent was begun at once looking to the several of late years ) vith some prid t wy 
cal attainments.” rps of teachers to that town next year for point to Maud MacCarthy, Rene nd Freida Miller 
One of the memorable events of Old Home Week was normal school on the same lines. It is the two former now being England, ar ghtly takin 
the reception which was giver Portland, Me., by the inother will be held there. A cantata was their place among 2g rt d Re 
Kotzschmar Club at the residence of Charles R Cressey nd chorus in closing the work oi the cently another genuine pre ligy has ppea ed We refer 
at Loveitt’s Feld The object of the recepuion was to Iris de Cairos Reg re r (,. de ( Regt a 
bring together old time musicians, and among those pres Conservatory of Music, Detroit's new gentleman well kné il Sy y At 
ent were Hermann Kotzschmar, H. M. Nickerson, S. C . will be opened Septen ber to in the Bag the age of three year I act y pe 1 mel 
Williams, H. G. Parkman, Walter S. Smith, Latham True the corner of Washington and Bagley ody and could play pon e p nd as 1€ pl 
W. S. Coleman, Frank ( Allen, C. R. Cressey, James F director and president of the conservatory gressed advancement has bee worl e for the gifted 
Macy, John O. Burke, Fred I. Day, Frederick A. Thomp a pianist wide reputation. He has ttle musician She pose y piece ind as 
son, Harry F. Merrill, A. F. Smith, H. W. Barnard, Jr t success in most of the European countries we have had the opportunity eviewing tl anuscript 
F. H. Pierce, Thomas Todd, of Concord, Mass.; Re Soston Symphony in this country He will of ‘In the Woods,’ op n July, 1899 must 
Samuel Worcester, Thomas Fillebrown. Boston; Marcus 1 equally well-known and successful mu dmit that r mus ynstrt rhytl and correct 
H. Carroll, Lancaster, N. H.; W. H. Carter, Charles ¢ Von Grave-Jonas [The vocal depart irmonies the young mpose! ertainly shown an 
Blanchard, Albert B H ill, Charles J Pe nnell, William R charge of Maurice De Vrie s and Mrs pt tude rt t be ed I le w ae now 
Howard, S. H. Stevens, Jerome Rumery, George F Inez Parmater: the violin and orchestral department will y Six year i ‘ d has already appeared several 
French, F. W. Torrington, Charles W. Briggs, Charl | be under the direction of Henri Ern, assisted by Mrs < in publi 1 i wi t Newbury-Spada Con 
Wyer, Edward C. Farnsworth and Herbert C. Bailey May Leggett-Ab Detroit The secretary of the Company 1 ently at farewell con 
\ festival concert with a chorus of fifty-five voices was hool Frederic L. Abel. the well-known ‘cellist, who s given by ¢ r Wieg ty y st. in 
given at the Christian Church, Valparaiso, Ind., on the 3d been connected with the musical life Detroit for Tow Hal Uy this lay ( ypin's 
rhe soloists were Miss Maud A. Kelly, Anthony E. Carl inetcen year The other members of the faculty are ilse in D Flat,’ ar deed W rming sigh ) 
m. Members of the chorus were Mrs. J. N. Roe, Mr Prof. N. J. Corey, Harry Graul, Helena St Mrs. Alla t tle n ling eyboard getting 
Ina Miner, Mrs. H. H. Cross, Mrs. Mary F. Stewart, Mis Bacon. Marv A. Dickinson. Marv F. LeBaron. Bernard through the intricac this p witl s much 
Gertrude Griffith, Miss Adelaide Daly, Miss Etta Veck, M Reissing. W. M. Redfield, F. J. Williams, Elizabeth Pitt- fidence t Iris so { ed a 
Harriet Bradley, Miss Bertha Sweet, Miss Grace Alleman n, Jean Van Der ea n, Geo. P. Van Sickle, Chaun Caprice ymposed by S nee la 
Miss Bertha Strandberg Mi Lillian Smutzer Mis Ber Havyr A Van De \ Ime n and Adel Frutig pert I appla ry ff « Ss d 
tha Clement, Miss Rena Bil Miss Cora Jones, Miss The Sy use (N. Y Liederkranz is not without ed many ep \ m the Cl r 
Florence Wordell, Miss Lillian \ ashburn, Miss Jennie \ dence that its singing in the contest with the societies of expre ‘ It o predic hat 
Dye, Miss Inez Francisco Mrs F (5 Agar Mrs J B the second class at the Saengerfest f the Northeastern I ire nd atte isually be N 1 up n mus il 
Green, Mrs. Addie Reed, Mrs. Wellman, Mrs. J. M. Salis Saengerbund, recently held in Brooklyn, was appreciated geniuses Miss Iris de Reg yet mal i repu 
bury, Mrs Ethel Strycker, Miss Estelle Dreza, Miss Ruby and adjudged w thy a prize In recognition of its fine that will be a s not only » her p nts 
Patterson, Miss Jennie Foster, Miss Ora Ball, Miss J yseph vocal performance it has received from P. Kraemer, an o the colony } h itive He her 
ne Schafer. Miss Stella Diefenbaugh, Miss Genieve S« accomplished artist of Brooklyn t portrait of Rich Rex. who is r 12 ves not disp hat 
Wm. E. Baily. John E. Turner, Andrew Brock, Amo ird Wagner Mr. Kraemer is a musician as well as a m | ginality young but has « ed the 
Sampson,, W. A. Manning, Woodson W. Fox, 5a G. gifted painter. He is an honorary member of the Arion 1 St p ‘ ly as this week 
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CONTRALTO. 
Address F. J. WESSELS, 1200 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. ADDRESS: 1402 Anditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 
MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY HARRISON concany | Quincy Conservatory of Music. 
9 ORGANIST. | WALTER SPRY, Director. 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. | ll branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art 
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MARY WOOD CHASE, MARY PECK THOMSON, CHICAGO. iastraction, | Emerican Violin School. 

PIANO VIRTUOSO. SOPRANO JOSEPH 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


107 East 37th Street, CHICAGO. 
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s22 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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CELEBRATED VOCAL STUDIO. 


Suite 54 and ss, Kimball Hall, 


Curcaco, Itt. 





HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Kimball Hall, or 491 Dearborn Ave., 


of the School 





MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


Gottschalk Lyric School. 


A number of schoiarships awarded to talented applicants in every Department 
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T is understood that those who are at the head of 
the great musical festival movement are negoti- 
ating for the Coliscum of the Exposition, and that 





nothing further can be done toward making ar- 
rangements until that auditorium can be secured. No 
other hall in the city is large enough to seat the crowds 
which would attend a festival such as is proposed. 

It is very doubtful whether the Coliseum would be a 
very satisfactory place for musical performances. It is 
so large and so entirely unsuitable that it is a matter 
seriously to be considered whether or not a concert would 
be a failure in it, from a musical standpoint 

Whether this proposed festival is a myth and a will-o’- 
the-wisp or not remains to be seen, but one thing is cer- 
tain. and that is, that such an event would be of the great- 
est benefit to music in St. Louis. Other cities, and even 
mall towns, hold such festivals annually, and they inva- 
riably prove of immense (practical) benefit to music in 
the several places, to say nothing of the amusement and 
lerived from them. If possible, St 
Louis must have this proposed festival in November. It 


enjoyment to be . 


wil] be a good starter to the good musical times to be had 
during the coming world’s fair in 1903 


Alexander Henneman having great success with his 
class in sight reading. As was said in these columns some 
weeks ago, Mr. Henneman organized this class for the 
purpose of giving instruction and practice in sight read- 
ing, especially to singers of church choirs. There seems 
to be a generous response to his efficient efforts, 

Mr. Henneman is engaged in preparing a sight reading 

ethod for the benefit of the class, and also ior persons 
‘his book will doubtless be 


commensurate with the ability which has characterized his 


who desire to study alone 


many other works, and will be a valuable addition to musi- 
cal literature 
x * * 


Charles Humphreys has made some very flattering en- 
gagements tor next season, and is hard at work preparing 
the programs of three song recitals, which he will give th 
early part of the approaching season. Mr. Humphreys is 
ig forward to next winter, inasmuch as it has been 





look 
uggested to him that he will probably be engaged to lead 
the choir of the Second Baptist Church. 


* + * 


Perhaps the best thing the Spencer Opera Company has 


( e this summer was the opera “Fra Diavolo” last week. 


Grave vor Studdiford wa bacl wy accustomed pl ace 


as prima donna, which was quite refreshing after her ab- 
sence from The Cave. She made an excellent Zerlina. 

The other members of the cast were worthy of praise 

Many of the performances given at The Cave this sum- 
mer have been abominable, even for a summer opera com- 
pany, but “Fra Diavolo” was given with a finish and “go” 
about it that covered a multitude of sins. 

ee 

\ musical event which is to take place next December at 
the Odeon, and one which will be greeted enthusiastically 
by all music lovers, is the concert to be given by the great 
Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. He will appear in 
this city some time in December, and it is understood that 
his concerts will be given under the patronage of the 
Apollo Club. This is a new departure for the exclusive 
Apollo Club, which heretofore has given only private con- 
certs, and the result of the venture will be awaited by all 
the patrons of the club with keen interest. An arrange- 
ment will probably be made by which the associate mem 
bers of the club may obtain tickets at half prices, and the 
active members be admitted free of charge. If properly 
conducted the enterprise will be a great success, and a dis- 
tinct advantage to associate members of the club. 

* * * 


Another musical event which will be awaited with inter- 
est is the appearance of Edward Strauss and his orchestra 
He will give three performances in this city in February 

* * * 

It is a sad duty to have to announce the death of T. 
Lester Crawford, the well beloved president of the Apollo 
Club. His death occurred on Tuesday evening, August 7, 
his illness having lasted only since the Saturday evening 
previous. He was stricken with laryngitis, which developed 
into more serious affections in the lungs. Mr. Crawford 
had been the president of thé Apollo Club for some years, 
and was a most ardent and enthusiastic promoter of music. 
His loss will be keenly felt by all musical circles. 


* * * 


Horace P. Dibble was married last Thursday to Miss 

Minnie D. Cory, of Denver, Col. 
* * * 

The Saengerfest at Burlington, Ia., has been well at- 
tended by musicians from St. Louis. Among those who 
have gone from this tity are Mrs. O. H. Bollman, Harry 
J. Fellows and Louis Hammerstein 

~ * * 

The Spencer Opera Company during last week pre- 
sented “I] Trovatore.” The performances were not very 
successful from a musical point of view. Sunday and 






Monday evenings this week “Said Pasha” was given, but 
the performances were exceedingly poor, and “Il Trova- 
tore” was put on for the remainder of this week 


* * * 


The Odeon management has prepared a neat booklet 
(the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged), setting 
forth the advantages of the Auditorium for musical put 
poses. 

* 

\mong prominent musicians who have recently left for 
their summer vacation may be mentioned Alfred G. Robyn 
and Charles Galloway ROCKWELL S. BRANK 


National Conservatory of Music 


Examination Dates. 


HE dates for the sixteenth annual entrance ex- 
aminations of the National Conservatory, 128 
East Seventeenth street, New York, are as 
follows: 
Piano and Organ—September 18 (Tuesday), to A. M. to 
12 M.,2to4P. M.,8to 10 P. M. 

Violin, Viola, Cello, Contrabass, Harp, and all Other 
Orchestral Instruments—September 19 (Wednesday), 
10 A. M. tO 12 M.,2to4P. M., 8 to 10 P. M 

Singing—September 20 (Thursday), 10 A. M. to 12 M., 2 to 
4p. M.,8to 10 P. M. 

Children’s Day—September 22 (Saturday), Piano and 
Violin—10 A. M. to 12 M., 2 to 4 P. M 

We give the above dates every week because we believe 

in calling the attention of the readers of THe Musical 

Courier to the remarkable advantages offered by the Na 

tional Conservatory to those desiring a thorough musical 

education. The faculty of the institution is of world wide 
reputation and the pedagogic system pursued has hitherto 
been gente of the highest results. Every department 
of the National ¢ “onservatory is unique, every department 
has at its head a teacher who has won artistic honors and 
has had large experience as a musical instructor. The 
orchestral classes attracted much talent last season, and the 
series of public concerts inaugurated in 1898-99 will be 
continued this coming season The operatic classes are 
filling in, and the examinations promise to be of the live 
liest competitive character. Do not forget that genuine 
talent will be carefully nurtured and developed at the Na- 
tional Conservatory, as the remarkable history of the in- 
stitution so conclusively proves. September 4 the season 
of 1900-1901 begins 

Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, founder and president, will 


personally receive all applicants, their parents or guard- 


ians 
Harold Bauer. 
Harold Bauer, one of the great pianists of the younger 
generation, who is to make his début in this country with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 30, is a 
pupil of Paderewski, and is said to have acquired the 
wonderful touch of that artist. Musicians who have heard 
Bauer in Europe predict for him a success in this country 
not gained by any pianist in years. The Concert-Direc- 
f Mr 


Bauer's tournée, is arranging a number of recitals 


tion Gottschalk, which has charge in America 





Change of Address. 

Mr. George Sweet, the well-known artist and vocal in 
structor, will remove his studio on September 1 to 304 
West Seventy-second street. Mr. Sweet has decided to 
give a number of musicales at his new studio during next 
season and will on these occasions have his professional 
students take part 
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GRACE G. 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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THE ATHENAEUM HOTEL, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y 
August 18, 1900, 


The Test. 
Would you be a great artist? Pause, and think 
From you own eye’s light can you paint a pink 


Or rose,.and make it vital with the breath 

You draw? Or, from the pulsing of your soul, 
Can you indite a verse whose kingly whole 
Shall have a meaning, lo! to outlive death? 

Or, can you with a keen-edged blade, dipped in 
Your own life’s story, carve a statue fair, 
Breathing with joy and grief, and beauty rare 

4 work of wonderment such as shall win, 

As time rolls on, the wide world’s loud acclaim, 
And bring you—while you hear—immortal fame? 
Or, from your heartstrings, yea, your very own, 
Say, can you make a lyre, splendid and grand, 
And sweep it so that a most wondrous tone 
Shall speak from out its mystic portals, and 
ny 


All men shall listen, yea, in smiles and tears 


Unto your music down through all the years? 
If so, be a great artist, with an aim 
Devoid of striving for mere gain or fame 
And work with might to pay the wondrous price 
Yea. with fond reverence do your highest, best, 
And leave to God—while you toil on—the rest, 
Counting naught, naught too great for sacrifice 
George Newell Lovejoy in the Chautauquan Magazine 


‘es @ 


HAT’S in a name? Read the following: 
“Chautauquans doubtless understand 
that the Indian word Chautauqua is a 
condensed sentence and signifies the 
‘Place of Mists.” Some may have re 





gretted that the word standing for this 
world famous institution did not have a better or more 
appropriate meaning Sut if you will look at the term 


from the red man’s standpoint—and that is the only 


proper way to view anything that has come from his life 
you will discover that its meaning is very suggestive, al- 
most prophetic of those things that have made the spot 


so renowned and its life so useful in the Christian world 


The place of mists—~and what was the mist? To the 
Indian it was the spirit of the water. And when you rise 
early some calm summer morning and step down to the 
shore of your beautiful lake and observe the light mists 
rising from the floor of glass you may know that during 
the untold centuries that lie behind our day the Indian 
has taken his stand in the same spot and at the same hour 








You may know that as he has contemplated the scene his 
breast has felt its deepest emotions, for he has thought 
that the mist from the lake was the spirit of the water. 
And the place where spirits gathered was to the Indian a 
sacred spot. Could these eternal hills break their solemn 
silence and yield to us their secrets they could tell the world 
that this place of mists, this place of spirits, was the spot 
above all others to which the red man brought his sacri- 
fice, and that having placed it here he stood on this beau- 
tiful shore when the sky was rosy wiih the dawn and put 
up his prayers to the Great Spirit 

“It is indeed a significent fact that the spot dear to him 
ind consecrated by his offerings and his orisons should be 
the chosen one of our own—his place of mists where 
spirits dwell, his place of prayer, his Chautauqua and 
ours! 

“When the red American visited far away people and 
wished to tell them of his Chautauqua, he could do so 
with ease by the use of the sign language. The word 
required two signs, the first one signifying water. This 
was made by compressing the fingers and thumb of the 
right hand and slightly curving them, as if to form a cup 
for dipping water from a spring. The hand is then ele- 

ted to the level of the lips and drawn slightly toward 
them, as if one would drink from his palm. It was the 
sign for water and was used by all the tribes far and near 
The sign for the mist is made by elevating both hands 
to a level with the face and with the palms toward it, the 
right hand a little in front of the left. The fingers are 
spread out, those of the right hand in front of those of the 
eft, so as to form a lattice work, and the one making the 
sign looks through this lattice work. The idea is that 
one can see through the mists, but not very well.”— 
Charles H. Bartlett in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald 


. * * 


An important statement from an official source 


“Nothing more unmistakably indicates the widespread 


acceptance of the Chautauqua idea of popular education 
than the remarkable increase in the number of Chautau- 
qua assemblies of late years throughout the country. This 


1] 


summer more than eighty assemblies will meet in thirty 
five different States, the attendance to which will aggre 
gate more than a half milion of people 

* * * 

This week THe Musica Courter presents three Chau 
tauqua illustrations, which may be briefly described as fol 
lows. But, first, in order that relative positions may be 
ascertained, readers should be reminded that Chautauqua 
is, aS represented in the above pictorial heading, on the 
western shore of the lake bearing the same name 

Near the College of Liberal Arts in the northwestern 


_ Portion on of t the grounds s Hi ggins Hall, where recitals (i n 
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f concerts), re 


cluding the Sherwood-Marcosson series « 
ceptions, club meetings and other events of a similar na 
ture take place. This building was donated by Mr. Hig 
gins, of Olean, N. Y., in memory of his father 

To the south of Higgins Hall, and beyond the Amphi- 
theatre, is situated the hall in the grove, also known as the 
Hall of Philosophy Each year on “Recognition Day,” 
those who have taken a four years” course in systematic 
reading pass through a “golden gate,” leading to this hall, 
where graduation services are held 

A favorite rendezvous is this place at 5 o'clock, when 
Vespe r songs are sung 


But particularly attractive is the hall in the grove in the 
evening, when, on notable occasions, traditional torches are 
lighted at various points, making the entire scene unique, 
picturesque and weird ° 

The site of Aula Christi is near that of the Hall in the 
Grove. The former is now in course of construction, the 
corner stone having been laid on August 7, when the ac 
companying ceremonies were appropriate and impressive 
Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Assembly, 
conceived the idea of erecting this Hall of the Christ where 
His life and works may be studied regardless of denom- 
iration and creed. Paul J. Pelz, the architect, is taking 
special interest in the work of designing numerous and ef 
fective details 

It should be added here, as a matter of historic im- 
portance, that in the corner stone were placed the Bible 
the Chautauquan Magazine, the Assembly Herald, containing 
a description of the Hall of the Christ, Chautauqua cir- 
culars, photographs of the grounds, Lafayette dollar, 
rhotographs of Lewis Miller and Bishop John H. Vin 
cent (founders of Chautauqua), photograph of the Hall, 
constitution and by-laws of Chautauqua, annual report of 
1899, map of Chautauqua and official Assembly program 
for the day 

And what of the building which stands in the centre? 
What of the Amphitheatre? It is famous chiefly for the 
enormous and representative assemblies which it contains 
from day to day throughout the season. Divested of this 
vast concourse, the commodious structure possesses com 
paratively little charm 

Thus, the Hall in the Grove is the Hall in the Grove, 
and Higgins Hall is Higgins Hall, but the Amphitheatre is 
the audience. And when the people, in compliance with 
a familiar signal or spontaneously, as the case may be, 
wave their white and shimmering handkerchiefs, that is 
” 


the “Chautauqua salute 


*- * * 


In addition to the stanzas which appear at the begin- 
ning of this department. Frederick Chapin Bray. editor. 
presents in the August number of his valuable and prom- 
inent periedical, the Chautauquan Magazine, interesting 
features, including the following: 

Illustrations— 

End of the Harvest : George Wetherbce 

Song of the Lark Jules Breton 

Harvesting Julien Dupré 
Highways and Byways (Editorial Comment) 

Famous Lighthouses of the World Illustrated) Gustav Kobbé 


Philip Freneau A neglected American poet Fred Lewis Pattee 


The Present Status of University Degrees Calvin Dill Wilson 
What Is Reine Done in Textile Education Tane A. Stewart 
Churches and Student Aid Eugene M. Camp 
Ry Rail to Peking. (Tllustrated) Mary H. Krout 
(ur Nation and the Trade of the World George B. Waldron 
Tuskegee Necro Conference Mex Bennett Thrasher 
Out of Muh'queen’s Alley Agnes Louise Provost 
\ Chautavquan of Long Ago Mary H. Field 
The Conclusion of a Romance Edwin L. Sabin 
To Tezcatlipuca. (An Aztec Prayer.) Verse John Vance Cheney 


The Most Dramatic Incident in American History. (Second instal 
ment of prize « mpetité yn articles.) 
Talk About Books. (Illustrated.) 
From editorial comments in the current issue the ensu 
ng statements in regard to modern literature are taken 
‘So many litterateurs have fallen into the habit of tell 
ing us how, when, where and why they write that we 
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Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 
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Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
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could well wish to see an author step forward and inform 
us what his methods are not. A certain famous writer 
has many note books that are fat with concepts, sugges- 
tions and ‘pointers’ for excellent short stories and special 
articles, and yet he keeps them year after year. He 
proudly looks over his resources now and then, but can- 
not bring himself to perform the feat of mental excavation, 
as he terms it. His literary legatee will have material 
enough to last him for a score of years. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich has similar hoardings. He says: ‘I no sooner 
jot down an idea than the desire to use it leaves me, and I 


“* * * T suppose all of us know something about 
those gods of the Greeks—Poseidon (Neptune, the god 
of the sea; Zeus (Jupiter), the god of the thunderbolt, 
and a lot of names, but after all do we know what the 
Greek people believe, what they thought about the pur- 
pose of life, what they thought they were living for? I 
have asked so many of my students about these things 
after they have been studying Greek literature some time, 
and found that the Greek religion was really nothing to 
them. The fact is, that people have been studying the 
mythology of the Greeks; schools have followed those 

delightful will-o-the-wisps begotten of the fancy 
of poet and playwright out over the marshes and 
found that they led them nowhither, for they 





did not correspond to those stable: conceptions 














and hopes whereby a people really shapes its life 
and takes its force and carries it into the great 
beyond. They are delightful things those stories 
of the Greek gods, but they do not lead us to a 
knowledge of the real faith of the Greeks, and 
how shall we get at it? They had no catechism, 
they had no school books of religion, they pub- 
lished no weekly papers dealing with religious 
subjects, there were no Sunday schools, there 
were no theological schools, there were no her- 
esy triais. We have no means whatsoever of 
finding out just what they did think was orthodox 
at any time. They did not report on their own 
religion, there is no manual whatsoever of Greek 
religion written by contemporaries. * * * 
“And now you ask me, What did their religion 
teach it was right and wrong to do? What 
were their ten commandments? Again I must 
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turn away to do something unpremeditated. The shabby 
volume has become a sort of Potter’s Field, where I bury 
my literary intentions good and bad, without any belief 
in their resurrection.’ ” 

Lately a female writer was reported to have said that the 
excellence of her work had been marred by the fact that 
he has been obliged to draw too largely upon her imagina- 
tion. She thought if she had had three or four brothers 
ind three or four sisters whose various characters she could 
have studied in her younger days, she would now have an 
nexhaustible literary mine in which she might delve to ad 
vantage Poor woman! She has been to Europe three 
times, traveled all over the United States, married twice, 
ind is the mother of several children. It is really too bad 
that her fifty-five years of life have been so monotorous 

The less a writer tells us about his literary methods as 
the only ones worth following, the better he will be appre 
ciated for his good sense and silence. Furthermore, a 
writer who is forever thrusting upon the reader’s attention 

own egotism 1S little short of a boor Dickens had a 
perfect command of the personal pronoun I, and knew how 
to employ it frequently in his writings without offense, but 
ry few authors seem able to imitate Dickens in this re 


spect 

The Chautauguan Magazine, which has now reached its 
thirty-first volume, is known as “a monthly magazine of 
elf education.”” It is published in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
the general offices of the Chautauqua Assembly are estab 


hed 


he following paragraphs are extracts from “The Re 


gion of the Ancient Greeks,” two iectures delivered here 
July by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the Uni- 
ersity of California: 


say, they did not have any commandments 

They had no theology, no creed, no catechism, 

no commandments. Yet it was a_ religion 
The Greeks were more religious than you are. Their re- 
ligion was more of a concern to them than your religion 
is to you. It was more a matter of daily life, of hourly 
life, of minutely life, than your religion is to you. It was 
omnipresent with them. It was a thing that ran all 
through every action and every outlooking of the life 
Oh, they were a very religious people although they had 
no ten commandments, and their religion did not teach 
any form. * * * 

“That state in which they lived, that community, they 
helieved to be religious. They never thought of it as 
antthing else; their state was religion, and religion was 
the state. The gods were not something outside of the 
state; the gods were simply members of the state; they 
were the chief citizens of honor in the state. The state 
was a great big private club, a universal club grown great, 
in which the honorary members were writ large at the 
beginning of the list and were called simply ‘gods.’ It 
sometimes seems to ine as though we mistranslate the 
Greek ‘theos’ when we translate it ‘god.’ We might be 
nearer to translate it ‘citizen of honor,’ ‘chief citizen.’ 
This state was in its very nature divine, for it was so 
much beyond what any single man could have created, 
so much beyond what you or I or any man or men that 
we have known could have created, that men said, ‘It 
must have come from men that were greater than the 
men of to-day. Its laws are too complicated, its institu- 
tions too far reaching, that it should have been made by 
men such as we know. It must have been made by great 
men, heroes, gods.’ The state was a great club, a com- 
pact in which the honorary citizens and the common citi- 
zens sat down together, sometimes dined together, lived 
together, loving each- other, were interested in each 
other. They never thought of it as anything else than 


divine. * * * 


“The Greeks did not have any bible, and so they could 
not busy themselves very much with starting a theology 
out of a bible, or rather, trying to discover their own 
theology in a bible. They had, however, a book which 
vas taught in all their schools, and which they reverenced 
very greatly because it had come down out of a prior 
civilization, out of a life that was separated from their life 
by a deep gap. That book was the poems of Homer, 
a bedy of songs that belonged to an older civilization, the 
Achwan civilization of Asia Minor, which had been sep 
arate from Greek life from the eighth to the fourth cen 
tury by some strange breaking up of things that history 
has not left an account of. * * * 

“In Germany to-day religion, the Church, is a depart 
ment of the State just as the post office is. The head 
minister of the Church has charge of religion exactly as 
the postmaster-general has of the post office. In Chris- 
tian Rome religion was one side of the state. The state 
was conceived of as dual, as the general analogy of the 
cardinal body and the spiritual mind. The Emperor stood 
for one part, the Pope for the other part. In ancient 
Rome, before there was any Christianity in Rome, relig- 
ion was merely a tool or agency of the state. * * * 

“Among the Hebrews in ancient Israel religion was the 
end and aim of the state. That is what the state existed 
for, to glorify Jehovah. But in Greece religion seems te 
have been religious for the state, so that the state was re 
ligion and religion was the state. * * * 

“The old Greek gods have passed away, they have grown 
pale like the Psyches, and have passed down the dank ways 
into the storehouse of souls. They survive to-day among 
the Greeks only as dim reflections of what they once were 
Dionysius survives as Saint Dionysius, Poseidon is wor 
shipped in the chapels of Saint Nicholas. Most of them 
have found a housing, such as it is, as saints of the church 
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in the chapels, and men pray to them still where they 
prayed to them of yore, but they are pale and lifeless and 


are gone from their majestic position that they held when 


they were the chief citizens of honor in those matchless 
Greek communities which beheld at one time in them al 
most all there was of human force and individual initiative 
They went their way because the cities ceased to be th 
state 

“When the cities failed, the gods which were simp'y chief 
citizens of the cities failed also, and there came a time after 


Alexander had made the Greek world larger and the need 
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for a state broader when it seemed as if there were no 
geds, and what did men set up in place of them? They 
reached out for a god which should embody this larger idea 
of human fellowship as embodied in the greater state that 
Alexander and his successors founded, the greater civiliza 
tion which came into being under their leadership. And 
that god was the state, the empire personified in the son of 
Ammon, Alexander, and then his successors, whose heads 
were stamped upon the coin in the place where the head of 
Apollo had been, the head of Minerva, the head of Zeus 
he idea passed on to the Roman emperors and through 
them to modern times wherein the coins still bear the 
impress of the head of sovereigns, Victoria, Napoleon 
Emmanuel 

“The worship the Greek paid to his gods was not intended 
for them; it was worship of the state, and he respected his 
gods because they were the citizens of honor in the state 
And when the city passed away, he put in the place of the 
city gods, the state and the emperor, and the emperor came 
to represent the gods The Holy Roman Empire was a 
possibility, was thinkable, the vicegerency of the Pope was 
thinkable only as a continuance of this old Greek idea, that 
All this, 
this worship of the state as the compact of humanity, paved 


the state was the all in all, the thing to reverence 


the way, prepared the day, for a better faith, a larger hope, 
which is fulfilled in the religion of humanity set forth, 
symbolized, personified in Him who named himself the 


Son of Man.’ 


Incidentally it may be stated that the “picture plays,” 
which constitute a part of the program here, are near 
some critics would aver, dangerously near—to the drama 
as seen on the modern stage \ctors are represented, and 
their voices are heard, one speaker miraculously taking the 
contrasting lines of many players. Then, too, movements 
and actions are shown upon that expansive and indispensi 
ble piece of amphitheatre paraphernalia, the screen, which 
several times each week drops from ceiling to platform, and 
in the darkness mysteriously reveals the lantern’s secrets; 
now realities, anon creations of the fond imagination 

Before the “picture play” begins an imposing theatrical 


curtain is frequently displayed. Then, behold, this atmos 


phere establishing preliminary rises! The first scene is in 


augurated. And thus the entertainment proceeds 

Is this, indeed, not “dangerously near” to a real play? 
Yes, most certainly it is gut the “danger,’’ wherein does 
it actually lie? 

he danger lies in the fact that true art does not care to 
be thus molested; to be cruelly broken to pieces and put 
together again A play is a play, and so long as these 
crude efforts are encouraged, dramatic rules must run the 
risk of being violated 

Oh! Anthony Hope, it is well that you were not here to 
witness your “Prisoner of Zenda” grotesquely pictured, ab 
surdly presented. To see your fair heroine strangely de 
picted by some witchery of photographic invention To 
hear a woman's voice endeavor to assume the manly tones 
of your hero and his confréres. Finally, to be lamented 
ever after by a graphic peroration descriptive of your own 


personal charms, literary endeavors and manifold accom 


plishments, as if your career belonged to the “golden age” 
or the annals of ancient history 

Oh, Maude Adams! Will you not come and illustrate 
that if true art be deserving of imitation it is worthy also 
of the highest forms of interpretation? Will you not, with 
a single performance, prove to the Assembly that in your 

Little Minister” there exists a stronger, nobler element 
than will ever be discoverable in fifty times fifty of these 
picture plays? 

* ” ” 

There is consolation in the fact that, although the drama, 
plain and simple, must, as far as the amphitheatre is con 
cerned, be a thing of the future, a kindred art may con 


tinue to be developed. Talented elocutionists have been 
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heard here this summer, their names including Miss Mar 
garet Merington, Prof. S. H. Clark and Montaville 


Flowers 


In the course of his recent estimate of Shakespeare’s 
‘Macbeth,” Prof. Homer B. Sprague disagreed with Sir 
Henry Irving’s portrayal of the character, and endeavored 
to prove very clearly that Macbeth was not a vicious man 


* * ” 


Comprehensive and instructive was \n Aboriginal 
Study: The Indian in Literature and Art,” one of a series 
of equally acceptable lectures delivered here this season 
by Charles H. Bartlett, of South Bend, Ind., 


previously quoted 


an authority 


‘Russia and the Slavs” was the subject of an able series 
of lectures given here in July by Dr. Alexander S. Ches 
sin, the topics of individual themes being: 

I. Russia and Europe. Europe only a peninsula of Asia.—Th« 
West and the East: Do they represent progress and stagnation 


Example of China:—What means the question: Does Russia belong 
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to Europe? The natural method in history The defect f the cur 
rent method. Universal progress and European civilizatior I 
theory of historic types of culture 
II. The Romano-Germanic and the Slav Types Ethnographi 
distinctions.-What constitutes an essential trait of national char 
acter?—European individualism and S commutr Distin« 
tions in the character of historic evolutior Distinctior { gover 
ng religious principle Distinctions f stor education and ex 
perience, 
III. Should Russia Be Europeanized?—Is it possible to Europ 
Russia? The three principal w f transmitting 
The attempt of Peter the Great The « and the « nsequence 
is reforms What is the eg is ‘ t The stor 
1ission of the Slavic race 
IV. What Constitute Slavic Culture rt x ement 
Culture in the specific sense of ! t j n 
tivities.—The political element rhe il-econom element I 
mir” or rural commune 
\ The Eastern Ouestion—Necessit f international! stort R 
f diy acy Meaning of the Eastern Question.—Tis pha 
From the fall of Rome until the Schist f the Chur Se 
phas« Che eastward rush of Europe Role of the Ottoman Emy 
Third phase Europe checked by Rus Present pha« Romar 
(sermatr civilization face to ! th Slavor I A 
Hungary.—Constantinople and Panslavist 
In Tne Musicat Courier S ' x 
' , ' 
department will be devoted exclusively to the subject 
music at Chautauqua R oncernit I ‘ 
here during past years will be given, and detail iccounts 
of this season’s musicai events, together witl ma 
the work of the various artis will appear, while reference 
will be made to prospects for the future 
* * * 
1] her 1 ho } ' lingly bt 
William H. Sherwood, wh ’ een exceedingly busy 
with many pupils and numerous concert engagen 
will leave here at the beginning of next week 
Mrs. Ives, piani M ontre \ ken a ¢ r 
musical study here this seasor 
H. B. Vincent has recovered 1 1 abl 


to fill his professional engagements 
Kate Stella Burr has left Chautauqu ind will spend 
1 I 
few weeks at Killawog, N. ¥ May HamItLtTon 


Cappiani Concert in Maine. 


August 16 the famous t her arranged grand 
yenefit concert at the B Vie Hotel ( ’ I 
Beach, near Old Or rd, Me he nity he ( 
pliant cottage \ number f the Madame’s artist pup 
participated é g part being Misses Ju | 
Crane, Menatt, Cedilia Cox, Mesdames Jacks: Bakes 
ind Hamilton, Re Ww. W Adan vith Cl s W 
Snannon as accompanist The applause bestowed on thi 
singers was suinci« evider he ppreciat t 

idien¢ wl f t Madame pup {i 

Puccini Coming. 
Giacomo Puccini is coming to this untry winter 
attend the performance of “La To at the Metro 


1 


politan Opera House 


won Ieee tt, 
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OR the second time Sousa 
has come and gone, having 
achieved the most pro- 


nounced success in the field 
of military 
ever known in Germany, the 
the 


concert music 


land which 


pe yssesses 





greatest number of good mil 
itary bands. 

The influence of the man 
methods has _ been 
reaching. Throughout 
length breadth of 
Germany this American com- 
conductor 


probably at the present mo- 


and his 
far 
the and 


poser and is 


ment the most discussed one 


of the musicians of the 
world. The Sousa music is 
heard on every hand with 


more or less success in imi- 
tating the Sousa swing and 
verve; the German bandmas- 
himself 


“mannerisms” (Sousa 


certain 


ters 
described them to me as such) of grace of movement and 


are practicing 
gesture learned from Sousa, and everyone now imitates the 
American leader in ranging the cornets and trombones in 
march to pound the 
Quite certain it is 


front of the band in the trio of a 
melody upon the ears of the listeners. 
that Sousa has taught a new lesson in military music in its 
and that 


tary music is readily admitted on every hand 


home the Sousa Band in the refinement of mili 


a a 


The second Sousa tournée has been enormously success- 


ful. In the first place the weather has been entirely pro 


pitious, which was not the case during the “march king’s” 
In every city the band has won really phenome- 
while the at Royal 

(formerly Kroll’s Garden) during the past 


proved a little short of a triumphal festival for Sousa 


first visit 


nal successes, second season the new 


Opera rheatre 




















and his men. In Berlin, Munich, Cologne, Frankfort, Leip- 
sic, Nuremberg, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Nauheim and 
many other towns the Sousa band has established new 
records for receipts and attendance far in excess of any ever 
known before, and already Manager Hinton has received 
many flattering offers for a second visit to Germany, includ- 
ing two from the principal resorts of Berlin, one from 
Vienna and thirty other towns. 
* * * 

“I am more than delighted with my visit to Europe,”’ re 
marked Sousa in the course of a conversation I had with 
him yesterday. “The German public have been more than 
kind to me, and at no time during my entire career have 
I met with more hearty, spontaneous enthusiasm than that 
shown by our audiences throughout Europe. The public 
here have liked best the very same musical pabulum that 
finds greatest favor also with American audiences, bearing 
out my assertion that human nature, musically speaking, is 
pretty much the same the world over. I find the Germans 
are hungry for melody, and dash, and rhythmic pregnancy 


We have 
had a long and fatiguing season, doing a great deal of rail- 


of the American music appeals to them strongly. 


way traveling and playing two concerts every day, so that 
all hands will be glad to sail home again on September 1. 
My first European tour has been so successful, both artis 
tically and financially, that I shall certainly come again.” 

* ” * 

Wonderful is the variety, catholicity and richness of 
Sousa’s programs, which have nothing to do with the same 
ness of the so-called “traveling programs” of other organ 
izations of the kind. Also does the American bandmaster 
indulge in good, solid rehearsals even on the road, if neces 
sity requires it, as I had occasion to witness last Saturday 
forenoon, when the following program, made up of selec 
tions from “Berlin and New York composers” (and which 
for the reason of the American names it contains may prove 
of interest to our readers) was being tried over for the 
evening performance: 

SAND. 


Hts 


CONDUCTOR 


EvropEAN Tour SOUSA AND 

JOHN PHILIP 
Berlin, Sonnabend den 4, August 1900 Abends 6 Uhr 
New York COMPONISTEN 


SOUSA, 


SERLINER UND 
svoumaene Eilenberg 
MacDowell 


wou Sebivas. iisiciascvecss 


Ballet Suite, Rose 
Suite.... 


Op. 


In War Time, aus Indian 


Lied Es war einmal, a. d Indra 


epee Lincke 








Mit dem Kommandostab, a. d. Op. Indra........ d ae ee: 
Fantaisie aus The Belle of New York............... .... Kerker 
Idyl, Blumengefliister...........00.cccccceccccccces Von Blon 
Ouverture, In Bohemia.......... ..- Hadley 
Potpourri aus Der Evangelimann............... -++.-Kienz 
Sete NE, CUI TE GUE vc vic cccccencncsccdccccccsccccces Clarke 
Herbert L. Clarke. 
Scenen aus The Jolly Musketeer............ccscscsscscsescsses Edwardes 
ere ses a ccnchaes event evenmebiees Liebling 
\t a Georgia Camp Meeting sheced se 
Ne ot  cceomee Fleersheim 
Trombone solo, Love Thoughts................... Pryor 
Arthur Pryor. 
Sousa 


Suite, Three Quotations................... 





i iso. no own tnencgenuonoress Einédshofer 
Lied, Der Zauber der Mondnacht................+.-++: .. Wanda 
Masada, MabsesOGGaaciesccscccccecncesess : 

We TORN. is bs 0d i0sds vennees oddities: . Rosey 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty.............. Sousa 
es 26 

Summarizing the results of the European tour, Col. 
George Frederick Hinton, manager of Sousa and his 


band, stated that concerts had been given in thirty-five 
different different countries. The band 
played seventeen days im Berlin, nine days in Frankfort, 
Cologne in 
four days 


cities in tour 


different engagements; six days in 


eight days in Hamburg and 

each in Leipsic, Phe 

at the Paris Exposition aggregated twenty-eight cay 

yet to spent in Holiand. The 
| 


aays 


in three 
two engagements; 
Munich and Dresden engagements 
s in 


all, and ten days are be 
band will go 


vacation before sailing tor home, 


to London on August 27 tor a tew 


but will not play in Eng 


land: this year. The members oi the organization have 
been entertained everywhere, and the dignity of their bear 
irg, both on the concert stage and on the street, has ex 
cited much favorable comment. Indeed, the Sousa men 
have won an enviable reputation for themselves and their 
erganization. The soloists, Messrs Pryor, Clarke, Hel 
Rogers, Mantra, et al., have been recognized as great 


artists and virtuosi on their respective instruments 


, =: 2 


Outside of Sousa the German capital has had during 


these pleasant and cnly moderately warm latter cay sum 


mer evenings but little musical attractiveness. It is true, 
at the Schiller Theatre, our old, but never to be demol 
ished friend, the tenor Boetel, has his perennial “guest 
ing” innings, and may or may not be heard there in 
“Stradella,” “Martha” or “Postillon de Lonjumeau.” 


With me it was a case of not hearing, and I believe that 
tc Director Morwitz’s sorrow it was so also with all but a 
very small number of other people. I went to the sum 
mer opera, however, one evening last week out of curios 
ity for a work, not for the periormance thereof. It was 


an opera which we all know by name and by its overture, 
but which I should venture to bet not 


Of course, 


our readers 


all played 


many of 


have ever heard or seen we have 


for four or for two 
pianos the overture to “Zampa,” but who knows Herold’s 


rf Our 


hands, and even for two or more 


charming, tuneful music from the “Marble Bride” 
ly than 
opp sedly quote in its behalf Goc the’s exclamat “Woe 
a grandchild,” for “Zampa” has musical 


grandparents did, and yet we might more apposite 
mon 


to me that I am 


ideas and a refinement of taste in their presentation which 


maltreated 


" 


pai 
It is 


should not sicken or upon a musically 


modern tympanum charming music of miniature 


but delightful denomination, and I believe the work would 
still hold good in some versatile repertories, if only the 
principal part were not so very difficult and for so very 
high a baritone voice 

Mr. Goritz, of whom I spoke higl début in 
“Ballo in Maschera,” virtually cwns of the re 
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quired compass in altitude, and he also mastered the part 
well mentally and vocally, the latter despite an apparent, 
but not very grave indisposition. But Mr. Goritz lacks 
stage experience and a certain savoir faire, and hence in 
the short epis« de of spoken dial gue he was ill at ease 
and his constant dread lest he might lose his cue, and 
hence his appealing looks toward the conductor, made the 
representation as a whole seem somewhat amateurish 
which detracted much from the good effect it might other 
wise have produced. In the big monologue and address 
to the Sicilians, however, Mr. Goritz rose up to the musi 
cal and dramatic demands of the situation and carricd 
both the audience and the orchestra, including the Ka- 
pellmeister, with him. Next to the title part the other 
roles are of comparatively smaller calibre, and hence 
Miss Henny Borchers, who sang careiully, and this time 
refrained from getting off the pitch, proved an acceptable 
Camilla 
7” * + 

At the Theater des Westens the Ferenczy Operetta 
Troupe from Hamburg are still holding the boards, and I 
saw there a few evenings ago a representation of Suppé’s 
“Boccaccio,” with its lewdly insolent melodies, which suit 
so well the lewdly insolent situations of the libretto. The 
evening was not a lost one, for in the person of the Im- 
petial Russian court opera singer, Selma Schoder, I made 
the acquaintance of a superior artist and actually far the 
most accomplished soubrette I have seen for many years 
upon any stage, either in Germany or New York. 

And I say this, despite the fact that Madame Schoder’s 
voice is no longer one of the freshest, in fact shows signs 
of wear and tear to so perceptible a degree that some 
might want to call it passé sut this woman in doublet 
and hose actually represents the favorite of the Florentine 
married and also unmarried women (or should I reverse 
the order?) as which the hero of Suppé’s suggestive op- 
eretta pervades the more or less historically correct libret- 
t When she appears dressed up in Italian peasant cos- 
tume—Boccaccio in disguise—with her Southern brown 
tanned makeup the illustration is perfect as far as stage 
appearance is concerned, and her acting as well as the 
easy grace of her carriage and her dégagé style of singing 
made her a perfectly delightful Boccaccio. The voice is 
pleasing and capable of expressing modulatory moods, 
but, as I said before, the freshness of youth has vanished 
from it. Otherwise Mme. Schoder would perhaps prove 
one of the greatest attractions for any, not only the oper 
etta, stage 

Miss Henny Wildner’s Fiametta was replete with an 
almost virginal coyness Her delivery of the popular 
song “Hab ich nur deine Liebe, die Treue brauch. ich 
nicht” was so dainty and naive, that it took the audience 
by storm. Altogether the performance was quite an en 

yable one 

‘ =a 


The royal opera houses will be reopened on the 15th 
inst.—the new Royal Opera House with the “Mikado,” 
which is to alternate during the fall with the “Fleder- 
maus.” The season at the royal opera will be opened with 
“Don Giovanni,” after which “Freischiitz,” “Carmen,” 


Faust” and “Mignon” are to fill the house bill for the 


ERNST 
... VON 








DOHNANY! 








; 
first week of representations. During the last week of 
this month the complete cycle of the “Nibelungenring”’ 
wiil be given, and on the 28th inst. a gala performance of 
“Lohengrin” will be presented at the Royal Opera in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the first per- 
formance of that popular opera, the premiére of which, 
under Liszt’s direction, took place at Weimar on August 
28, 1550 
* * * 

Hans Richter will conduct “Parsifal” for the first time 

in his life at Bayreuth next summer. 
x* * «* 

Paul Prill, at present first kapellmeister at the Nurem 
berg Opera House, will be Zumpe’s successor at Schwerin 
from September 1, 1901, on. The latter, as 1 have stated 
before, will officiate as first conductor at the Munich Court 
Opera. 

os * ” 

Among the many musical callers at the Berlin office of 
THe MusicaL Courter during the past few days were 
Lewis Michaelis, the well-known piano pedagogue from 
New York; the equally well-known and popular piano ped 
agogue, Bernardus Boekelman; Miss Ilda Blumenberg and 
Miss Montefiore, the famous vocal teacher, both from New 
York; Francis L. Becker, from New York; Dr. George W 
Jacoby, not musical, but the friend of all nervous musicians, 
of New York; Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, sometimes of 
Berlin and at other times of New York or Boston; Daniel 
Visanska, the violinist; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
who are on the eve of their departure for the United States ; 
on the same good-bye errand came Amalia Rippé, the New 
York soprano; Miss Ella M. Clark, from La Grange, II. 
In her company was Arthur Burton, the baritone, from Chi- 
cago, with his charming and musical wife; J. Pillzer, of 
New York, brought me his ten year old son Max, who is 
said to be a violin wonder, and who wants to study under 
Joachim from next fall on, and Miss Harriet Behnn, the 
New York contralto from the Breslau Opera House, called 
in conjunction with Mrs. Garwood Gisch and her daughter, 
the young violinist, Miss Rossi Gisch, who wants to be 


heard in concerts in Germany during the coming season 
O. F. 


Miss Montefiore Meets Master Klein. 


N writing to a friend from Leipsic, Miss Caroline 
Montefiore, the New York vocal teacher, referred 
enthusiastically to Master Carl Klein’s advance 


ment. Young Klein, with his mother and sister, 
sailed early in June and went directly to Leipsic, where 





the youthful violinist will remain and study for several 
ycars. Miss Montefiore writes that Arno Hilf, the first 


violin teacher at the Leipsic Conservatory, was greatly 
delighted with Master Klein’s playing and predicted a 
brilliant future for him 

Master Klein is the son of Bruno Oscar Klein, the 
New York pianist and con poser 

Miss Montefiore 
spent a few days at Weimar. While visiting the famous 
“Liszt House,” she found the latest copy of THe Must- 


accompanied by one of her sisters, 


CAL COURIER On one of the tables 








The 


Hungarian Pianist. 
NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 





Marie S. Bissell. 


IE S. BISSELL, whose portrait appears 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. | ae 


as our frontispiece this week, is pre 
eminently at American singer—born, 


reared and educated in America. Born in 





Hartford, Conn. (where her father was an organist for 
fiity years and her mother a contralto), Miss Bissell can 
truly be said to be a musician born, not made 

At the age of sixteen she was engaged as soloist of the 
Fourth Congregational Church and Jewish synagogue in 
her native city, and was heard often in concert rhree 
years later she came to New York to study, and within 
two months was engaged as soloist at the Fifth Avenue 
Japtist Church. Later the Broadway Tabernacle secured 
her services, which position she still holds. During her 
y years in New York Miss Bissell sang often in con- 


ear 
certs and oratorio, having been heard in “The Messiah,’ 
“The Creation,” ““Stabat Mater,” Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” 
and other works. She has always been identified with the 
principal musical societies of this city 

Her voice is an exceptionally good one, of great beauty, 
power and compass. Her press notices have always con- 


rs have wanted to add 





tained the highest praise. Man 
her name te their list of artists, and she has received 


many flattering offers, but she never cared for public life 

ren years ago she be gan her career as a vocal teacher, 
and she has a rare gift for teaching. Many sing well, 
but few can impart their knowledge. In this Miss Bis- 
sell excels, and her unbounded success gives proof of her 
ability. Miss Bissell has given to the public Grace Pres- 
ton, the famous contralto; Sarah King Peck, the fine 
young soprano; George H. Ensworth, the young bari 
tone, who is now singing in Paris and London; Mabellé 


Bond, a contralto of rare ability, and others. Miss Bis- 


sell has many pupils filling church positions, some in 
light opera, and others teaching vocal music in private 
schools and seminaries 

Miss Bissell also conducted a large society in Bridge- 


port for four years, giving the best choruses and part 





scngs. 

This society gave two public concerts each season, and 
unstinted praise was bestowe: n its conductor. This 
work as singer, teacher and director all combines to show 
the ability of Miss Bissell, and gives to her the well de- 
served name of artist and musiciar She has received all 
her education in this country, having studied with the best 
teachers, but considers she owes the most important part 

the suggestions and ideas she re 


of her knowledge to 


ceived in a talk with Madame Lablache, the famous con 





tralto of operatic fame From these suggestions shi 
worked out the method that is now bringing her such fine 
results 


Joseffy Returns. 
AFAEL J ISEFFY, the celebrated piano virtuoso, re 
turned from Europe last Thursday, in company with 
Mrs Jose ffy and the two children Mr Joseffy visited his 
parents at Budapest and is in the best of health and spirits 


He is quite ready tor the coming season 


AIULF 


HJORVARD, 
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HE organ grinders—who all eagerly read the 

Italian edition of THe Musical CourtER— 

are demanding better hours from their cruel 

padrones. They want shorter hours, and in the 

name of Peace we believe that they should have 

them. If they played with a mute attachment we 
should be better pleased. 


Bao )N is to have an autumn season of grand 

opera at the Drury Lane. Angelo Neumann, 
and not our old friend Colonel Mapleson, is to 
manage the affair. The best seats are to cost 7 
shillings, the second best 5. The “Ring” will be 
given, but not in English. There seems to be no 
English opera singers in England. 


A*® opera singer, Madame Nemethy, drank 

poison on the stage of the Royal Opera 
House, Budapest, Monday of last week, but whether 
by accident or from design no one is prepared to 
say. She died. Now, some singers would never 
think of such a graceful way of shuffling off their 


mortal coil. What a pity! 


a ae 


“enpadenmagye STUART, of the Sydney Un- 
versity, Australia, has made an artificial 
larynx for a man who lost his own through disease. 
The new larynx is so regulated as to be made to 
sing soprano, tenor, contralto. or basso at will. 
Sealchi forestalled this invention, but naturally. 
What Stuart’s invention may lead to we are not 
prepared to say. We confess that we are dazed at 
the possibilities. 


USIC at the French Exposition does not seem 
to have been a glittering success—that is, with 
the exception of Sousa. And Sousa has not been 
exactly treated with the courtesy he deserves. Ac- 
way to a story in last Saturday’s Herald he went 
Paris from Germany at his own expense to be 
palin at the dedication of the Lafayette statue, 
and was not even thanked for his courtesy. The 
commissioners say that because of hurry, &c., the 
matter was overlooked, &c. Why, we wonder, are 
commissioners appointed if not to not overlook just 
such delicate courtesies? 


HE Commercial Advertiser is responsible for the 
statement that Maurice Grau will have no 
active connection with Covent Garden next year. 
He has notified the directors of the English syndi- 
cate that he needs the spring and summer for rest, 
so as to recuperate from the long season here with 
opera in English, German, Italian, French and 
Choctaw. The Bernhardt-Coquelin tours, too, will 
exhaust Mr. Grau—indeed, may make him “tired.” 
He is said to be a rich man, but strenuously denies 
this. We believe him. He will never be rich so 
long as the high salary crime flourishes in his 
operatic front yard. 


HE shocking accident which resulted in the 
death of James V. Gottschalk last Friday 
afternoon might have been prevented, according to 
authorities, if a flagman had been stationed at the 
scene of the catastrophe. The spot has long been 
known as a dangerous one, and this was not the 
first serious accident that had occurred there. We 
firmly believe that the Gottschalk and Wolle 
families have good grounds for a suit for heavy 
damages against the company. Is it not the irony 
of fate that a man who safely traveled nearly 50,000 
miles last season should have been mowed down 
just because a great railway corporation did not see 
fit to exercise the most ordinary prudence! 





HIGH HONORS. 


The Musical Courier Receives the High- 
est Award at the Paris 
Exposition. 


[By Caste. ] 
Paris, August 20, 1900. 
“Highest award, Grand Prix, Paris Exposition, 
» THe Musicat Courter.” 
BLUMENBERG, 


BALDWIN TRIUMPH 


At Yesterday’s Grand Fete. 


[By Case. | 
Paris, August 20, 1900, 
MONG the awards bestowed by the Paris 
Exposition in the presence of President 
Loubet of France and all the foreign and French 
dignitaries and an audience of 15,000 was the Grand 
Prix, the highest possible award, to the Baldwin 
Piano Company, of Cincinnati, for the Baldwin 
Pianos. 
sroadwood, of London; Bluthner, of Leipsic; 
Becker, of St. Petersburg, and other famous firms 
were honored similarly, but all of these were old 
established and had frequently exhibited at past ex- 
positions, whereas in the case of the Baldwins the 
unexampled record was made of receiving the high- 
est distinction obtainable at the very first Interna- 
tional Exposition where their pianos were shown in 
competition with some of the world’s most famous 
and historical instruments. 
“Among collaborators to whom prizes were 
awarded, G. W. Macy, superintendent of the Bald- 
win piano factory, received the high recognition 


of a gold medal.” BLUMENBERG. 


N last Sunday’s Times there is a lengthy and in- 
teresting communication by Henry I. Ka- 
walsky, entitled “Need of a National Conservatory.” 
It embodies many views first formulated and uttered 
by THe Musicat Courier, such as the immense 
amount of money being annually spent by Ameri- 
cans on foreign soil for a musical education, an 
education that might be, ought to be, received in 
America. We do not altogether subscribe to Mr. 
Kawalsky’s theory of governmental subvention, 
believing that it stifles rather than assists native 
genius; but we do subscribe to his sturdy uphold- 
ing of our sentiment: America for the Americans. 
The article is well worth reading. 


HERE is the usual annual pother in the Sun 
over our patriotic hymns. We all know that 

our national hymn is not only not American, but it 
isn’t even English. Germany can claim it. We 
also know that the words and music of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
and the rest, are so puerile as not to merit serious 
criticism. But we also know, too, that up to the 
present time of writing no substitutes have been 
found for these effusions in the public’s affection— 
and probably never will be. History proves that 
music and poetry have little to do with patriotic 
expression. Some unknown psychology operates 
in associating with patriotic ideas some stupid 
song. And so it is sung, and so it will be sung, and 
do not let us waste time in discussing its substitutes. 
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James V. Gottschalk. 


HE news of James \. Gottschalk’s sudden death 
fell like a thunderbolt on the musical world 
last week. The horrible taking off of a man young 
in years though widely experienced, a man stand 
ing on the very threshold of brilliant success, con 
tains all the elements of a genuine tragedy. Mr. 
Gottschalk, purely through his marked personality, 
undaunted industry and keen knowledge of his pro 
fession, had suc 
ceede l where SO 
many others failed. 
He was in absolute 
health, full of hope 
for the coming sea 
son, his plans per 
fected and his 
home life happy 
Is it not sad that 
such a man should 
be cut down in ‘1s 
prime? The musi 
cal world can ill 
spare him, for 
managers of his 
type are not in the 
majority. 

The story of the 
hideous accident 
can be briefly told 
On Thursday Mr 
Gottschalk went to 
Allentown, Pa 
where his wife 
who was a Miss 
Kate Wolle—was 
stopping for the 
summer with het 
family. Mr. Gott 
schalk, a devoted 
husband, wished to 
spend a week’s va 
cation with his 
relations before h« 
ginning the ardu- 
ous duties of th: 
winter's musical 
campaign. On Fri 
day, with his bre 
thers-in-law, John 
Fk. and Harvey O 
Wolle, he started 
for their camping 
ground, near Palm 
Station. They 
drove in a covered 
spring wagon with 
a team of spirited 
horses. At the 
grade crossing ol 
the Perkiomen 
branch of the Phil- 
adelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad, 
about half a mile 
south of Palm Sta- 
tion, Montgomery 
County, there is a 
deep cut. It was near noon when the three men, in 
the best of humor and on their way to an ice house 
to get ice for the camp, drove over the tracks, and at 
the same time that a north bound Perkiomen pas- 
senger train dashed upon them without whistling 
or warning of any sort. The results were awful: 
three families were made fatherless at a blow. 

The engineer, Lowe by name, could not stop his 
train, though he at once reversed the lever of his 
machine; but the train ran for fifty yards, and when 
it was stopped the body, or rather the mangled 
shreds of bone and flesh that were once James V. 
Gottschalk, were discovered wedged under the 


smoke box of the boiler, directly beneath the smoke 


stack. With incredible difficulty the remains were 


removed. John Wolle was thrown down an em 
bankment, instantly killed, his head crushed. Har 
vey Wolle was found dead on the pilot. It is said 
that the locomotive presented a ghastly appearance 
Both the Wolles were well known and liked in 
\llentown, John F., aged forty-five, being a painter 
and paper hanger; the other, Harvey O. Wolle, 
aged thirty-four, a tailor. Our sympathies and the 


THE LATE JAMES V. GOTTSCHALK. 





sympathies of the musical world are extended to 
Mrs. Gottschalk, who at one cruel stroke is bereft 
of a husband and two brothers. 


The Career of J. V. Gottschalk. 


The late James V. Gottschalk was born in New 
Orleans, July 30, 1859. He belonged to the 
family of the celebrated Gottschalk, the pianist, and 
was related to P. J. Gildemeester, of Knabe & Co.. 
and to J. H. Alpuente, of the Gottschalk & AI- 
puente Musical Bureau; the former named, Ed- 
ward Gottschalk, being his brother. James, before 
he came to New York, was trained as a business 





man in various occupations. He was a bookkeeper 
for a Mississippi steamboat company, and finally, 
arrived in this city in 1879. ©. A. Chizzola engaged 


him as advance man for the Emma Nevada Oper 


atic Concert Company, which opened the Alcazat 
(Theatre, San Francisco. He was later engaged 
In various capacities with the Booth-Salvini com 


bination, Patti, Kate Forsyth and Vladimir di 
Pachmann companies. In 1892 he was appointed 
general manager of the Madison Square Garden, 
after two years 
previous work 
and resigned Ox 
tober I I8Q4 
While there Mr 
Gottschalk mad« 
many friends, be 
cause of his tact 


courtesy and abili 


ties \ falling ou 
\\ \Ir Sangeet 

rminated his en 
gyagement at the 


garden, where, un 
der his captaincy 
Sousa, Gilmore 
Seidl, Patti in 
her monster musk 
festival and 
others appeared 
lhe next season 
Mr Gottschalk 
came to the offices 
Mi SICAI 
COURIER, where 


he remained over 


of Tut 


sixteen months 
His aptitude as a 
wspaper mat 
his alertness and 
general knowledg« 
human nature 
mace his services 
very valuable. But 
he longed for the 
musical profes 
sion; lhe was a 
born manager, and 
so his next venture 
was the introduc 
tion ot Martinus 
Sieveking, the 
Dutch pianist, who 
was to have re 
turned this season 
under his old man- 
ager \ssociating 
himself with Vu 
tol lhrane, Mr 
Gottschalk soon 
made his presence 
felt in the profes 
sion He person 
ally conducted the 
tours of Rosenthal, 
Ysaye, Gérardy, 
Pugno, Lachaume 
and Emil Sauer. 
hese artists he 
took to the Pacific ( Oast Last season he traveled 
over 45,000 miles with Petschnikoff, Mark Ham 
bourg, Elsa Ruegger and Lachauime. He was to 
have managed the return tours of several of these 
artists, and, as already announced in THe Musical 
COURIER, was to have introduced to the United 
States the celebrated pianist Harold Bauer Mr 
Gottschalk was the sole representative of Charlotte 
Maconda, Grace Preston and other well-known 
singers. 
In appearance he was a lithe, olive skinned young 
man, with Italian eyes, a vigorous, upright bearing 
and a faculty for making friends that was remark- 
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able. A man of magnetism, his Gallic breeding and 
air of a polished gentleman attracted to him many 
admirers. Without a touch of the braggadocio of 
the theatrical man, Mr. Gottschalk’s energy was 
tireless. A good husband, a good friend, a good 
man, his death has caused mourning from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coasts, from New Orleans to 
Spokane. May he rest in peace! 








J. SEB. BACH. 


HE 150th anniversary of the death of Bach has 
just passed and evoked a flood of articles and 
rapturous phrases. The writers in most of their 
opinions glorify Bach because they have heard of 
him as a great man, not because they understood or 
knew him. In truth the appreciation of Bach has 
been of slow growth. 

In his life he was an organist without fame. Who 
cared for an organ player from Weimar or Leipsic 
in those days when the French and the Italians 
enjoyed their triumphs? Bach is a thorough child 
of the North. There was a band of North-German 
artists from Thuringia to the Hanse towns, who 
played the organ and spinet, and wrote chorals, 
fugues and cantatas. It was a kind of Meistersinger 
guild, and Bach was a member. His family occu- 
pied many musical positions in Thuringia; to be a 
3ach meant to be a musician. These men cared lit- 
tle for the South, but loved and studied the art of 
the North, and Bach walked on foot to the Hanse 
towns and Holland to hear the Netherland organ- 
He easily overcame at the Court of Dresden 
the French pianist, Marchand, and soon was known 
as the first of his family. His fame as a player and 
improvisator spread through the musical world, but 
his compositions met with opposition. Frederick 
the Great, whose court piano player was Philip 
Emmanuel Bach, saw, so the story goes, in a list of 
arrivals, the name of Bach, and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
the old Bach is here,” and made him come in his 
traveling Bach improvised fugues, for 
which the king gave him the themes, and the mon- 
arch applauded loudly. A printed copy of these 
fugues, revised and elaborated, was sent to the king 
under the title of “A Musical Offering.” 

At Bach’s death very little of his work had been 
printed, and like Shakespeare he was neglected tiil 
a new wave of taste came over the world. This 
was the romantic school and its forerunners. Like 
Shakespeare, like Durer, like Rembrandt, the ro- 
manticists revived Bach. It is not going too far to 
say that he was quite unknown till Mendelssohn re- 
vived his Passion music. It was a revelation to the 
world of music; it inspired. Schumann and Chopin 
In 


Bach’s world, to quote a German worshipper, “all 


ists. 


’ 


dress. 


used to play Bach before he went to his concert. 


passions and all feelings are characterized in the 
Counterpoint, recitative, im- 
provisation, form, feeling, play, spirit, technic, it is 


language of a master. 


all in one, the sum of musical knowledge, embrac- 
ing the experience of centuries and still conceal- 
ing in its bosom whole futures of music. His pieces 
are a German forest, with its intimations of infinity 
They are treasures for 
those who love Northern art, and will attain their 
zenith when the age has finally broken with hered- 


and its genuine naturalness. 


itary formalism.” 

The writer of the above is a devoted member of 
the Bach Society that has labored so long in pro- 
ducing a perfect collection of the old cantor’s works. 
Music like everything else moves in a spiral course, 
and at every revolution it sweeps back to a spot 
Opera started with Peri 
and Monteverdi, rushed away, till in its course it 


near to its starting point. 


came to Gluck; after Gluck it took another sweep 
and returned to the sphere of Wagner, and now it 
seems as if it were wheeling away from Wagner for 


another curve in which it will again return. So 


perhaps will be the fate of Bach. He passed through 
a period of neglect, he became famous, he became a 
cult, when will the age of neglect return? 














Into the Twilight. 
Out-worn heart, in a time out-worn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right; 
Laugh, heart, again in the gay twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


Your mother Erie is always young, 
Dew ever shining and twilight gray; 
Though hope fall from you and love decay, 
Burning in fires of a slanderous tongue. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill; 
For there the mystical brotherhood 
Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream work out their will; 


And God stands winding His lonely horn, 
And time and the world are ever in flight; 
And love is less kind than the gray twilight. 
And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 
—W. B. Yeats. 
KNOW of no one who has so difficult a role to 
play in life as Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard 
of that namie, and the grandson of Franz Liszt. . And 
to credit him with the courage of his convictions we 
must acknowledge that this difficulty rests as lightly 
on his head as does his alpine hat. 

I became acquainted with young Wagner in 
Bayreuth a few years ago and had an opportunity of 
forming a fair estimate of the jaunty young fellow. 
He may be the decadent son of a great father, but 
certainly he does not think so; he plays the part of 
a distinguished genius’ son with a confidence that 
borders on the miraculous. 

Personally Siegfried is a small man, though larger 
than was his sire. His head has not the distinction, 
the great depth and breadth of the elder, but it is 
intelligent and his expression is keen, his bearing 
self-satisfied. His mouth is sweet and slightly 
sunken, his chin protrudes; he looks like Richard 
Wagner—much femininized. His eyes recall his 
mother’s, piercing rather than reflective; and there 
is no suggestion of great passion or great intellect. 
Yet Siegfried Wagner is evidently determined not 
to idly wear the magnificent wreath of laurels gar- 
nered by his progenitor. 

Siegfried received a thorough education in a Ger- 
man gymnasium, and at one of the numerous poly- 
technic institutes he became an architect, certificate 
and all. Anyone who has seen the tomb of his 
grandfather, Franz Liszt, in the Bayreuth Ceme- 
tery, will shudderingly realize how 
has by Siegfried’s 
to music. A hundred “Bear Skinners” could not 
be more terrifying. But his father thought differ- 
ently of his talents, for he discouraged his musical 
proclivities and rightly enough—there can never be 
two Richard Wagners. 

After Wagner’s death in 1883 Cosima took up 
the reins of the Wagnerian chariot, and while her 
driving has not been artistic, no fault can be found 
with it on financial grounds. The nose of the lady 
has not been wasted on mere sniffing of vinaigrettes; 
it is the nose of her Frankfort grandmother. She 
is an old woman, but her grip on the business man- 
And it must 


much archi- 


tecture been spared switch 


agement shows no sign of relaxing. 
be confessed that Cosima is a worker of extraordi- 
nary endurance. She not only can sing every line 
of her husband’s music, but she knows all word 
cues, music cues and posing, and prompts without a 
book. Siegfried, then, under such tutelage as Cosi- 


ma’s and Hans Richter’s, made rapid progress in his 





music studies; he has only been working for about 
fifteen years. He is ambitious to pose as a con- 
ductor as well as a composer, and knows the score 
of the “Ring” without being forced to consult it. I 
once heard him conduct the “Ring” and in it he 
proved himself a capable pupil and imitator of Rich- 
ter, without a farthing’s worth of individuality. 
He knows all the stage “business,” as might be ex- 
pected from one who has grown up in its atmos- 
phere. We have heard his symphonic poem, “Sehn- 
sucht,” and selections from his opera, but no one has 
had the courage to praise them. You see he is the 
son of his sire and that fact tells against him—a 
manifestly unjust critical attitude, I admit, yet a 
natural one. Siegfried was born in 1869, looks his 
age, is a pleasant person, a linguist, but not precisely 
He has many of his mothers’ tricks 
He is 


solicitous for the main chance, has a keen nose for 


a sincere man. 
of manners and is something of a diplomat. 


business, a nose concerning the nationality of which 
there can be no doubt. A man of the world, Sieg- 
fried is very “near” when it comes to the matter of 
loesening the strings of his purse. I have seen him 
haggling with a cabman over a fare, like any 16 
to 1 silver man. A little god to the good Bayreuth 
folk, he walks the broad streets of the dull little town 
a prince undisguised. Siegfried likes Munich beer, 
a casual flirtation, dresses in the English fashion, 
goes along on a funny dog-trot and never for a mo- 
ment forgets that he is the grandson of Franz Liszt 
and the son of Richard Rex. 


* * * 


George Bernard Shaw is supposed to live at 
Adelphi Terrace, in London. But he thinks other- 
wise, for he told a newspaper man the following 
tale: 

“These chambers constitute the real centre of my 
domesticity, because my wife lives here. My official 
residence, qualifying me as a vestryman, is in Fitz- 
roy square; my mother lives there. I live nowhere. 
* * * JT have no more home instinct than a milk 
can at a railway station. * * * I cannot begin, 
like Ruskin, by saying that my father was an entire- 
ly honest merchant. I don’t know whether he was 
or not. * * * From my mother I derive, first, 
my brains and character, which do her credit; and, 
second, a landed estate on which her family lived 
for honored generations by mortgaging. I look for 
the advent of Socialism to take the estate off my 
hands and relieve me of the duty of paying the in- 
terest on the mortgages. Perhaps you would like 
to accept the estate from me as a small token of the 
pleasure your visit has afforded me? No? Strange 
how little attraction landed property has for men 
when it is presented to them in its detestable real- 
ity!” 


> 
* + 


Henley, the and critic, cannot forgive 
Thackeray for his “certain gentility of mind.” To 
the irate Henley the great novelist is ever a snob in 


It was this attitude of 


poet 


the Gentlemanly Interest. 

mind that led him to flout 
“not being fit for the salon” and “about as genteel 
as a courier” at which Henley remarks that “Bal- 
zac and Dumas are only men of genius and great 
artists,” and therefore not as “genteel” as Charles 


Jalzac and Dumas as 


de Bernard, for whom Thackeray entertained a 
high regard because of his “gentleman-like style.’ 

But the vials are opened by Messire Henley when 
Thackeray sneers at Berlioz. The English novelist 
quotes in a review Reybaud’s sketch of a “great 
character, in whom the habitué of Paris will perhaps 
recognize a certain likeness to a certain celebrity of 
the present day, by name Hector Berlioz, the mu- 
sician and critic.” Mr. Henley says that the de- 
scription is too long to quote, and that it “sparkles 
with all the fadaises of anti-Berliozian criticism, and 
the point is that the hero, after conducting at a pri- 
vate party [which Berlioz never did] his own ‘hymn 
of the creation that has been lost since the days of 
the deluge’ called for his cloak and his clogs, and 








ut 
n- 
re 





walked home, where he wrote a critique for the 
newspapers of the music he had composed and di- 
rected.” 

“In the Gentlemanly Interest,” continues the 
modern commentator, Mr. Titmarsh translates this 
sorry little libel with the utmost innocence of ap- 
proval. It is “The Paris Sketch Book” over again. 
That Monsieur Hector Berlioz may possibly have 
known something of his trade and been withal as 
honest a man and artist as himself seems never to 
have occurred to him. He knows nothing of Mon- 
sieur Hector except that he is a “hairy romantic,” 
and that whatever he wrote was not Batti, batti; but 
that nothing is enough. “Whether this little pic- 
ture is a likeness or not,” he is ingenuous enough 
to add, “who shall say?” But—and here speaks 
the bold, superior Briton—“it is a good caricature 
of a race in France, where geniuses poussent as they 
do nowhere else; where poets are prophets, where 
romances have revelations.” As he goes on to qual- 
ify “Jerome Paturot” as a “masterpiece,” and as 
“three volumes of satire in which there is not a par- 
ticle of bad blood,” it seems fair to conclude that in 
the Gentlemanly Interest all is considered fair, and 
that to accuse a man of writing criticisms on his 
own works is to be “witty and entertaining” and 
likewise “careless, familiar and sparkling’ to the 
genteelest purpose possible in this genteelest of all 
possible worlds. 

Thus Henley, and who shall accuse him of undue 
severity? It was ever Thackeray’s delight to poke 
fun at artists. His painters and musicians are cari- 
catures, never faithful portraitures; Thackeray had 
all the English middle-class contempt of the Fine 
Arts—he ironically capitalized the phrase. For 
music, his appreciation was about nil, though there 
is the usual tribute paid to lusty drinking catches. 
carols and the sentimental slop of the early Victo 
rian period. As a painter he failed too signally ever 
to love its craftsmen overmuch. 


* 
* * 


Here is a German critical estimate of Ibsen: 

“Looking at his mastery of all the instruments of 
his craft, looking at the facility with which he de- 
rives the strongest effects from unapparent causes 
and casts a spell on the minds of audience or spec- 
tators, one would have to add Ibsen’s name to the 
list of the world’s greatest poets. But there is lack- 
ing, if | judge rightly, a single element to his talent, 
which is indispensable to the highest rank of poetic 
genius. Even in Ibsen’s rare lyrical poems, one 
sees at once that he first grasps the thought, and 
then—often very happily—discovers a setting to 
suit it. Thought and picture never occur simulta- 
neously; we are always conscious of the distinction 
between an earlier and a later. In other words, in- 
tuition is not Ibsen’s greatest gift. He does not, 
like Shakespeare, von Eschenbach, and Goethe, 
possess the microcosm of poetry in which to mirror 
the macrocosm of life and the world. Ibsen is a 
reflective poet, * * * and many of his plays 
leave us with a certain chill.” 


+ 
* * 


Handel’s instrumental music, it is true, ought not 
to be underrated, as it certainly is at present, says 
the Nineteenth Century. In his opera and oratorio 
overtures, cast as they are in what now seems an 
antiquated mold, there is a wonderful variety, vigor. 
and freedom of style; even in adopting what were 
already old forms he gave a new life to them; the 
opening of the overture to “The Messiah,” for in- 
stance, though it is exactly in the form of the 
French overture of Lulli, has a gravity and serious- 
ness of expression, and a boldness of harmonic pro- 
gression too, which place it quite above its models. 
and render it an appropriate prelude to the great 
work which it opens; just as, in a quite different 
manner, the overture to “Acis and Galatea” is an 
almost ideal overture, for the date at which it was 
written, to a mythological pastoral of nymph, 
shepherd and satyr. And at his best he is beaten by 
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no one; there are few fugues even in Bach's cele- 
brated “Forty-eight” which, for originality of con- 
ception and brilliancy of effect, can stand beside that 
which opens Handel's “Suite in E Minor.” Still, his 
instrumental compositions in the main are not mod- 
els for all time, as those of Bach (according to their 
school) are; nor did he ever produce any instru 
mental works of such importance as Bach’s great 
compositions for the organ, which, totally unknown 
as they are to the fashionable musical world, are 
really the only instrumental compositions which, 
for greatness of scale and sustained elevation of 
style, can be fairly paralleled by Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies. But in the illustration of scenes and char- 
acters by vocal music for choruses or for solo voices, 
with instrumental accompaniment, Handel is abso- 
lutely unrivaled. 

In his extraordinary range of expression and feel- 
ing, in his realization equally of the sublime, the 
pathetic, or the humorous suggestions of the situa- 
tions, ideas and characters suggested by the words, 
he has something of the universality of Shakespeare; 
he is more than a mere musician, he is a poet—the 
greatest poet of all the musical composers; and it 
was in respect of this poetic genius, no doubt, that 
his works awakened such a strong and answering 
sympathy on the part of Beethoven, the greatest 
musical poet of the modern period, who in spite of 
all the differences in style and type of art which 
separated them, evidently recognized in Handel a 
genius kindred with and even greater than his own. 

eo’ 

And Handel’s piano music, where has it flown? 
The suites contain beautiful music and the E minor 
Fugue, foolishly named the “Fire fugue,” is as in- 
teresting a specimen of the form as anything of 
Bach’s. Pianists seem ashamed to play Handel in 
public, possibly because he seems too easy. What 
a pity! 

ex -"9 

Jean de Reszké has some views of his own on the 
subject of Wagner, especially of the two Siegfrieds. 

“All that I know about Wagner I have learned 
from his music and his text. Possibly if I went to 
Bayreuth, Mme. Cosima Wagner or Herr Kniese 
would tell me that I should learn to do certain 
things differently. But I am satisfied that there is 
no better source of a correct interpretation of the 
master’s meaning than the works themselves. 
There are traditions for some of the roles which cer 
tainly never came from the music or from Wagner's 
poetry. There is a tradition, for instance, for this 
young Siegfried, which is accepted wholly by the 
press and the public that makes the young hero a 
careless youth, childlike and thoughtless in his 
gaiety. This way of interpreting the role has been 
accepted without question in Germany, and is al- 
ready a tradition. But in looking over the charac- 
ter from a human or musical point of view, { found 
myself completely opposed to this false manner of 
looking at the character of Siegfried. 

“Take the human side of the character, for in- 
stance,” he continued. ‘Young Siegfried, like all 
cast-off children, is melancholy. Born in sorrow 
and living in terror of Mime, he goes to the forest 
to seek the amusements which his age imposes 
With his strength and the exuberance of his youth 
it is possible for him to enjoy moments of the sud- 
den gaiety which contrasts afford any normal man. 
But his accessions of joyousness are rare and of 
short duration. His melancholy ideas quickly return 
He searches for the reason of things and thinks 
once again of the dead father and mother whom he 
had never seen. When the dragon has been slain 
and Briinnhilde has been conquered, Siegfried feels 
that he has accomplished heroic deeds, only to real- 
ize afterward that, as with all heroic deeds, there fol- 
lows only a greater sense of sorrow and melancholy 


If from the musical point of view one would like 
to follow the tradition of animal buoyancy, that 
would be impossible while the sad harmonies con- 
stantly recall the real state of Siegfried’s soul. 
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“In ‘Gotterdammerung,’” he said, “it is Brunn- 
hilde who is the leading figure in the tragedy. It is 
necessary for Siegfried to efface himself. His an 
nihilation has begun in this opera. He is inspired 
by Brinnhilde to all his new exploits. From her 
he receives his horse, his arms. So soon as he ar 
rives at Gunther’s house our hero drinks a beverage 
which makes him unconscious and practically the 
instrument of others. The abominable action which 
he commits is indeed done by him under the influ 
ence of others. In the scene of the oath, which 
Siegfried could not take, for it is not certain that he 
recognizes Briinnhilde, he is again under the spell 
of others to an extent which makes him an uncon 
scious actor in the episode. | have never been cer- 
tain whether Wagner meant that Siegfried should be 
wholly ignorant of Briinnhilde’s identity when, dis 
guised with the tarnhelm, he goes to her rock to 
bring her captive to Gunther. It has seemed to 
me that he is so saturated with her personality, as it 
were, that he could not fail to recognize her. I have 
often discussed that point without ever having satis 
fied myself whether or not Siegfried knew who she 
was at these episodes. I believe that he is aware in 
a certain way who she is, but acting under the influ 
ence of the drink which Gutrune gave him, his sub 
jection is too complete to enable him to resist the 
influences. After this episode it is necessary as a 
matter of artistic honesty for Siegfried to step into 
the second place. He must give way to Brinnhilde, 
who becomes more than ever the true heroine of the 
work. In his pleasantries with the Rhine Daughters 
there is a touch of the sad Falling in the end by 
the blow of an assassin, and not in a glorious death, 
the destruction of Siegfried as a hero is complete, 
Like all mortals, he has known his day of triumph 
and also of defeat 

“The music which falls to Siegfried in ‘Gotter 
dammerung,’” went on M. de Reszké, “has still 
more of the melancholy character. In interpreting 
the role, I have again sought to follow what | found 
in the score and in the text. I have buried myself 
in the music to find what there might be in it to ex 
plain the character of the hero. What I have learned 
may not be in accordance with the traditional repre 
sentation, but it is what the character of Siegfried 
seems to me to be.” 


* 
* * 


This ominous paragraph appeared in the Evening 
Post 

“The Publishers’ Circular announces the discov 
ery of Marie Bashkirtseff’s journals covering the 
later years of her life. This, together with a corre 
spondence, anonymous on her part, with Maupas 
sant, will be ready for serial publication: in Septem 
ber. One might doubt whether Marie Bashkirt 
seff’s soul sickness has either the originality or the 
typical value it appeared to have to Gladstone some 
thirteen years ago; for the maladie du siécle has been 
sufficiently exploited in literature since that time 
But the Maupassant correspondence may well turn 
out to be of exceptional interest.” 

So more of Bashkirtseff threatens—the young 
woman who was once characterized “as a degener 
ate girl who died of phthisis, a victim to moral mad 
ness, with a touch of the megalomania and the 
mania of persecution, as well as of morbid erotic 
exaltation.” Maurice Barrés saluted her as “Notr« 
Dame du Sleeping,” just why, he alone knows. As 
for the clandestine correspondence with De Mau 
passant, that was published in the New York Herald 
five or six years ago. Let the maiden rest; sh 
had no message, artistic or otherwise, for the world 
Or, if she must be resuscitated, let the recollections 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, by Louise Abbema, the 
painter, be printed. 

s ” « 

A woman gets back at the men quite neatly, as 
may be seen by reading the following paragraph 
It is very comprehensive: 

“It was man himself,” writes a club woman, to 
Town Talk, “with his ridicule of the domestic 
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woman and his strictures on her ignorance of poli- 
tics and public affairs, who drove her into the club. 
When gentle woman did not know who represented 
her district in Congress, and believed that the Presi- 
dent was elected by popular vote, her lord and 
master thought it very funny and rallied her on her 
ignorance. So she went to work to learn a thing or 
two and proud man is startled at the result. 
“Proud man is greatly startled, but he feels that 
the club feminine must run its course and he is not 
worrying himself over it. One male critic com- 
plained principally of the lack of culture in the clubs, 
and he characterized the supposed culture as a hol- 
But then he should know that shallow- 
American vice and is not confined to 
As a people we demand a sort of 


low sham. 
ness is an 
women’s clubs. 
widespread culture, which must of necessity be 
rather thin, having so vast a surface to cover. 
Everybody must know something of every subject, 
and we require of the very children in our schoois 
that they shall discourse glibly of art, science and 
The most of it is simply show, and a 
It is juss 


literature. 
very little can be made to go a long way. 
possible that some day we may discover the false- 
ness of our standards and realize that a few things 
thoroughly learned are worth more than a smatter- 
ing of everything under the sun. Then will our 
shallow culture, our absurd clubs, our foreign lan- 
guages, learned in five lessons, and our learned lec- 
turers who can give a résumé of all the literatures 
of the world in half a dozen lectures go by the board. 


In the meantime we must be patient.” 


* 
. 


lrancis Neilson, well known here as a librettist, 
has been re-engaged at Covent Garden for two sea- 
Mr. Neilson’s 


general satisfaction during the past season. 


more. stage Managing gave 


sons 
ok ’ K 
1h 


\ 


next season is bound to hit 


brick thrown any given direction during 


a pianist. 
* + 

A certain German professor of music, to be met 
with in English drawing rooms, is an entertaining 
old gentleman. 

lo him, recently, a lady said, when one of his 
compositions had just been rendered by one of the 
guests: 

“How do you like the rendering of your song, 
profess yr?’ 

“7 Os dot 


did not know him.” 


my song?’ replied the professor. *‘I 
2 ; * 
rhe following Whistler story is told by Justin 
McCarthy: 
“Whistler 
to call him; ‘Jimmy,’ as most of his friends desig- 


‘the master,’ as his followers delight 
nated him—was once painting a portrait of a dis- 
tinguished novelist, who was extremely clever, but 
When the portrait was 
finished, the sitter did not seem satisfied with it. 
‘You to like it,’ Whistler The 
sitter confessed that he did not, and said in self-justi- 
fication, ‘You must admit that it is a bad work of 
‘Yes,’ Whistler replied; ‘but I think you must 


also extremely ill-favored. 


don’t seem said. 


art.’ 
admit that you are a bad work of nature.’ ” 


James 


Last Wednesday the late V. 


Gottschalk asked me to make an engagement for 
at his offices, “for,” said he 


morning 


yesterday—August 21 
in his inimitable way, ‘I wish to tell you the story of 


my life. If you try to escape I'll lock the doors on 
you.” I made the engagement, but it was never 
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kept, though the story of this brilliant young man’s 
career may be found elsewhere. He lived every 
moment of his allotted time, for he was audaciously 
virile and absolutely free from pessimism or fear of 
life. He made friends; he held friends; and his 
truest epitaph may be written in these words: “He 
was a man.” 


Music in Richmond, 


RiCHMOND, Va, August 17, 19v0. 


UR music during the summer days is chiefly in 
prospect and in the parks. In Richmond the 
park music has not formerly been of a very 
high order, but, rather like the French of 

Chaucer's little nun, whose “French it was the French of 
Tours; but French of Paris she had none.” 

Felix lardelia is now the master of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues Band, concerts 
each week in the various parks about this city. His pro- 
3ecthoven, Wagner and the 


which gives a series oi 
grams, bearing the names of 
other immortals, show a decided improvement on the old 
order of things. One member of the company is George 
Voelker, better known in the cities of the North than in 
He is a composer of recognized talent and 


Some idea 


Richmond. 
an accomplished band and orchestra leader. 
of the merit of his compositions may be gained from the 
statement that his name figures in nearly every concert 
Some oi his music has been 
Exposition the 


pregram played by Sousa. 
played at the 
Blues Band are survivors of the famous Smith’s Armory 
Pand of Richmond, which as early as 1852 was regarded 
is J. T. Puling, 
J. B. Smith, 
another member, is a son of the leader of that never-to- 


Paris Two members of 


as the best in the South. One of these 


the veteran trap drummer and specialist. 


be-forgotten band. 

The greater number of the musicians are tradesmen in 
daylight and conscientious musicians when the sun begins 
Mr. Iardella himself has belonged to several of 
the best known bands of the country. One of the 
concerts took place in the Capitol square of the city, 
the 


‘ 
tG 


Set. 
recent 
where the blue coated musicians were seated under 
cupola covering an old marble statue of Henry Clay, and 
Mr. Iardella’s baton seemed to wave in dangerous prox- 
We felt as if Mr 
Clay might be justified in rising to propose another com 
tor 


imity to the great statesman’s nose 


promise that would insure more space and respect 
himself, 

The audience, however, was altogether pleased with the 
occasion \ mass meeting of kindergartens in the open 
air, with an unusually large corps of teachers, would re- 
semble very closely some of these audiences, for there were 
Children clustered close around the 


the 


children everywhere 


band stand; children in groups on green slopes 
around, and little boys occupying balcony seats in the 
surrounding elms and maples 

The note of preparation may be heard now in choir cir 
cles. The engagements for the coming year will soon be 
All of the 
the 
choirs, though none have yet attempted the boy choir pure 
E. O. Wilkinson, formerly of New York, and 


new organist and director of All Saints’ 


announced, and many are already whispered. 


Presbyterian and Episcopal churches have chorus 
and simple. 
Episcopal choir, 
will introduce at the opening of the church’s new and 
beautiful building, a number of choir boys trained carefully 
by himself during the past year. 

\t St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Jacob Reinhardt has long 
been the organist and director. the 


composer of a considerable portfolio of church and secular 


He has besides been 


His many engagements now make it necessary fot 
him to have an assistant at St. Mr. Richards, to 
gether with Mr. Reinhardt, will direct the choir, and Mr 


music. 
Paul’s. 


Richards will lead the bass singers. His powerful and well 
trained voice will add much to the excellence of the choir. 

Mrs. Sarah Brown will be the leading soprano; the posi 
tion of alto will still be held by Mrs. Jacob Reinhardt. S. 
Tribbett will be the tenor singer. 

Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church has one of the 
finest organists in the State, Shepherd Webb. The choir, 
it is announced, will be a chorus led by Miss Mary Harri- 
son, of Alabama. Miss Harrison has an unusually power- 
ful, high soprano voice, which has been trained by Errani 
and Madame Marchesi. Many will remember with pleasure 
her singing at the convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, in Cincinnati, during the past year. 
With this organist and soprano the choir must sustain its 
reputation as one of the best in the city. 


The organist and director at Beth-Ababa Synagogue is 
Jacob Reinhardt. 

Arthur Scrivenor, the accomplished 
director of the Wednesday Club, the largest music club of 
the city, will continue to direct the chorus choirs of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church and of Grace Street Presbyterian 
Church. 
oughness whatever he undertakes to do. 


and successful 


Mr. Scrivenor always carries through with thor- 
The music he se 
lects is invariably worthy of careful study, and he inspires 
his singers with the enthusiasm to give adequate study to 
his selections. What he accomplishes as a musician is all 
the more remarkable because Mr. Scrivenor is not only an 
admirable director and excellent singer, but one of the most 
successful mechanical engineers of the city. 

Mary Howarp Bruce. 


Innes Band Concerts. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., August 19, i9uu. 
N three weeks Innes concerts will be a thing of the past, 
but the recollections of the last season’s musical triumphs 
will remain in the memory of the thousands of lovers of 
high class music who have frequented the Innes Music 
Hall at the ocean end of the Steel Pier during the present 
The excellence to which Innes has brought the 
admiration 


season. 


celebrated musical organization has excited 
Innes understands his audiences, and his programs are ar 
ranged with a view to satisfy the minds of most music 
Innes believes that if anything is worth doing it 


of his 


lovers 
is worth doing well, and this has been the secret 
success. 

Innes promises to make his coming tour a memorable 
one. The inclusion of grand opera artists will enable him 
to present musical novelties and a consequent change of 
Among the artists en 
Mme. 


and 


program, for which he is famous. 
gaged by Mr. Innes for his coming are 

Helene Noldi, Miss Frances Boyden, Sig. Alberti 
Messrs. Xanten and Zerni. The tour will be an extensive 


tour 


one, lasting well into the coming spring, and embracing 
all the cities of the West and Southwest. Mr. Innes’ pres 
ent engagement at Atlantic City wiil extend for thre¢ 


years longer, and is the longest continuous engagement 


ever filled by a concert band 


Eppinger Conservatory. 


HE Eppinger Conservatory of Music, Samuel Ep 
pinger director, will occupy its new and spacious 
building at 718 Lexington avenue, near Fifty-eighth 


for the new term 


street, by September 1. Examinations 
will be held daily from 9 to 11 a. m. and from 2 to 4 p 
September 10. Mr. Eppinger has 


m 


from September 1 to 
thus far received more applications than any previous 


season 


“Lohengrin’s ” Golden Jubilee. 


UESDAY, August 28 (Goethe's birthday), will be the 


fiftieth anniversary of ‘the first performance ol 
Wagner's “Lohengrin.” The initial production took 
place at Weimar, Franz Liszt conducting, and Wagner 
a modest spectator in the audience 

Mr. Kaltenborn will observe the anniversary at the St 
Nicholas Garden by including in the program for that 
evening (next Tuesday) five or six numbers from the 
opera. 

Sieveking. 


Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, returns to America for a 
series of recitals the coming season. He announces that 
he will play for his début in New York a new concerto, 
the name of which he guards secretly, but he writes en 
thusiastically of its beauties and predicts for it immense 
success. Musicians who have heard Sieveking in the last 
year in Europe say that his improvement is marvelous, 
and predict for him a greater success in this country than 
he had on his previous tournées 


Miss Elizabeth E. Warren, of East Orange, N. J., dur- 
ing the summer season is conducting the music at the 
Christian Science Church at Fabyan’s, N. H., the only 
church situated near the great hotels at the base of Mount 
Washington. Miss Warren is a piano pupil of Henry 
Holden Huss, and has already played with favorable re- 
ception before public audiences both at home and in New 
York. 





of America, 


YORK. 


SUMMER TERM from MAY 1 to AUGUST 12. 
The sixteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 4 and ends May 1, 
Piano and Organ—September 18, 10 a.m. to 12 m. and 2 to4 p.m. 
Violia, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 


Annual entrance examinations 


September 19, 10 a. Mm. to 12 m. and 2 to 4 Pp. . 





Singing—September 20, from 10 a. M. to 12 m.; 2 to 4p. m. and 8 to 10 Pp. M. 
Children’s Day—September 22, Piano and Violin—10 a. m. to 12 M.; 2 to4 P. M. 
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Tune of “God Save the King.” 


=~, ECENT events have created an interest in the 
Ps source of the air which is used to the words of 
> the national anthem of Great Britain, and also 
serves as the melody for our own ‘America.’ 
Other lands have selected this air to use with the:r national 
anthems. Many conflicting accounts of the tune’s origin 
have been given. It seems certain, however, that it belongs 
to England, and it was borrowed from her by the other 
lands that now use it. Some of the more authentic of the 
many theories on the source of the melody are given 

The air seems to possess an element that adapts it par 
ticularly to the expression of national or patriotic feeling, 
else it would never have been selected by so many peo 
ples as the music by which to sing of their country and 
its aspirations. It was known in England at least as early 
as 1740, when Henry Cazey sang it at a dinner given in 
honor of Admiral Vernon to celebrate the taking of Porto 
bello. This was the first public hearing of the song, and at 
that time Carey claimed to be the author of both the words 
and the music. Since that time the air has been chosen 
to use with the national hymns of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Prussia, Saxony, Weimar and Sweden. Until 1833 it was 
also the national air of Russia, which at that time adopted 
the air now in use. It is the air sung by the Federal can 
tons in Switzerland, ‘““Rufst Du, Mein Vaterland,” and th« 
Germans also sing the music with great gus.o to the words 
“Heil Dir Im Siegelkranz,” and less frequently to “Brause, 
Du Freiheitsgesang.” It is, of course, familiar here as 
the air to “America.”” Von Weber introduces the air in 
his “Jubel’’ Overture, and also into the rarely heard can 
tata “Siegund Kampf.” Von Weber introduces the air in 
piano variations on the air in C major, which were pub 
lished in 1804 

“God Save the King” seems to have been printed first, 
so far as the authorities can discover, in the ‘Harmonia 
Anglicana” in about 1742 or 1743. Both words and music 
are somewhat different from those known to-day rhe 
claims of Henry Carey to the authorship of words and 
music were substantiated by J. Christopher Smith, the 
amanuensis, and Dr. Henry Harington. During the Scot 
tish revolution of 1745 the song seems to have assumed first 
its national character It was sung at the theatres as “loyal 
song or anthem.” On September 16 of that year the Pre 
tender was proclaimed at Edinburgh and “God Save the 
King,” harmonized by Dr. Burney, was sung at Covente 
Garden. Later Arne made an arrangement of it for use at 
Drury Lane and both the words and music of the song wer 


printed. Arne’s version, printed in the Gentleman's Maga 


sine for October, 1775, was identified with the form now in 


use. 


There have, of course, been many claimants to the air be 
sides Henry Carey, and many persons have attributed it to 
other sources, although as the case stands to-day it looks as 
if Carey’s claims were better than anybody else’s to the 
composition. There were undoubtedly previous airs that it 
resembles, as Sir George Grove, Chappel and other investi 
gators have shown. Henry Carey was a popular composer 
and dramatist in the first half of the eighteenth century 
He was reputed to be a natural son of George Saville, Mar 
quis of Halifax. He had a great gift for melody, although 
his scientific training in music is said to have been slight. 
He set to music many poems by the authors of the day and 
wrote a ballad opera that met with great success. He com 
posed cantatas and ballads, and it is*by the most famous of 
these, “Sally in Our Alley,” that he is known to-day. It 
was his son who first made for Carey the claim that he had 
composed ‘‘God Save the King,” and investigation served 
to show the soundness of his pretensions 

rhe credit of having composed the music of “God Save 
the King” has been persistently given by some authorities 
to Dr. John Bull, although that theory is little regarded to 
day An “Ayre” in a manuscript volume of Dr. Bull's 
compositions published in 1619 has been said to be the orig 
inal of the air. This music is said by the authorities who 
have had the opportunity to see the manuscript, which is in 
private possession, to be similar to Carey’s music, and it has 
both the rhythm and melody of the air in the first four bars 
of the second strain 3ut it is written in the minor mode 
3ull has also in the same manuscript a song called “God 
Save the King” which bears no resemblance beyond the title 
to the modern English song 

Scotland claims the right to the origin of the national 
anthem, on the ground of its resemblance to a Scotch carol, 

Remember, O Thou Man,” from Ravencroft’s ‘Melis 
mata.” He was a chorister of St. Paul and published in 
1609 the first collection of rounds, catches and canons to 
appear in England. Later he composed many songs, The 
air to the carol said to contain the origin of “God Save the 
King” is in two strains of eight bars each and has the 
rhythm and melody of the more modern air in the first and 
third bars of the second strain 

The anthem has also been attributed to the air “Franklin 
Is Fled Away,” printed first in 1669. It has also been said 
to come from an old Scotch Christmas carol published in 
1682, although the air was known as long before as 161! 
Henry Purcell in 1696 published “A Choice Collection of 


Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinet’’ that contained a 
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piece which was very similar in the first and third bars of 
its two sections to “God Save the King.’ 

That parts of the air existed and that the phrase “God 
Save the King’ was known before Carey's time seems to 
be established, but he united them and is for that reason 
to be called their author. The work has been placed in a 
much earlier period than any to which it could belong 
It has been said to be an old anthem sung in the chapel 
of James IL., who was a Roman Catholic. But as there 
is no trace of its ever having been translated into Latin 
this theory is disproved, as the anthems in the chapel at 
that time were sung in the language of the Roman Catholic 
Church That the French composer Lully, who lived 
from 1633 to 1687, has claims to the music of “God Save 

e King” has also been urged, although authorities con 
sider them quite without foundation. It is now known t 
be a mere fiction, which resulted from something con 


tained in the “Souver he Marquise de Crequi.” 





Persons who attribute the song to the chapel of James II 


issert that it was composed by his choirmaster. John 
Bull, to whose Ayre” the tune of “God Save the King” 
much resembles, was educated in Queen Elizabeth's chapel 
and later became the organist of the Chapel Royal. Late: 
he left England to become organist at the cathedral in 


Antwerp and died there Sun 


Yale Music Scholarships. 


New Haven, August 16 


HE music department f Yale University, founded five 
years ago, has just been endowed by Morris Steinert 
of tl 


this city, with three scholarships. Each of the scholar 
ships will yield $150 annually for a term of three years 
They will be awarded to the pupils attaining the highest 
degree of excellence in the work on the piano, the organ 


and the violin 


Otto Weyl at Home. 


(>" TO WEYL returned from Europe last Thursday 
Mr. Weyl, who traveled in the interests of M. Wit 


mark & Sons nade extensive irf ingements with several 
large foreign publishing hous represent them in this 
ountry 
Huss, 
Henry Holden Ht will play | piano concerto at one 


of the concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society 


next season 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE WII, DRESDEN, August 3, 1400. 


URING the dead season I took great pleasure 
in studying various modern compositions, 

among which there seems to be one new op- 
eralic work in called “Das Mad- 
chenherz,” by Crescenzo Buongiorno, a young Italian mu- 
ician, at present a resident of Dresden, whose talent is 

deserving of attention. To judge from the reading of the 
score it is a brilliant proof of rich musical invenuon and 
Hoping to have an opportunity to speak of 





three acts 


fine effects. 
the music later, I here mention the chief traits of tne plot, 
as given by Ludwig Hartmann, who succeeded beautifully 
in rendering the idiomatic and the poetic characteristics of 


o German. The story runs as follows: 


the diction int 
“In the eighteenth century, in a small Italian town, 
there lived a well off but simple citizen, Buonomo, 


The girl, Alba (early light), 
was the pride of her parents. Being exceptionally beauti- 
ful, she so attracted the attention of the neighborhood that 
her father and mother, though at first much flattered, be- 
feel their child. Among Alba’s ad- 
mirers was a the state, Altoforte, the right 
hand and the maitre de plaiser of the ducal court of the 
town, who was much smitten, not only with her grace, her 


with his wife and daughter. 


gan to uneasy about 


minister of 


comely presence, but quite especially so 
with the timbre of her fine voice. To admire the latter 
suited his plans well, for he was looking out tor a new 
operatic star to replace the old one, Signora Corilla 


“The 


looks and her 


Duke, an old, rather comical character, a would- 


be rusician and an*amateur on the violin, to show his ap- 
preciation of art, entertained a quartet ensemble, in which 
His minister, Altoforte, 


Her 


he himself played the first fiddle 
succeeded in persuading Alba to study for the stage. 


musical education finished, she entered a competition at 
the side of the old singer Corilla. Alba, of course, being 
young and very fair, won not only the prize, but also the 


favor of the Duke, who immediately conferred the title of a 
ducal chamber singer upon her. 

“Alba Buonomo since the days of her childhood was the 
playmate and the friend of a boy called Marino. He. 
though educated strictly after the rules of a monastery, 
secretly devoted a most passionate affection for Alba, of 


By ardent poetical and floral 
dedications he carried out his sentiment of homage and 
love before the beautiful girl, who on her part liked him 


whom he never lost sight. 


pretty well,’ but loved him not. After having begun her 
new artistic career she thought no more of him. When 
perceiving this Marino, in despair, fled from the convent; 
he too—following the example of Alba—took up the study 
of music with such results that he one fine day appeared 
on the boards as her partner in a Pastorale (‘Schaferspiel’) 
by Boccherini. A little later, however, when Alba, ‘covered 
with glory,’ decided to take up her lodging in one of the 
ducal palaces, Marino knew that he had to give up for 
good his burning love for the girl. Taking his refuge in 
the monastery he was afterward consecrated a priest. 
“Alba’s happiness and success, however, did not last 
very long. A severe illness threw her on a sick bed. 
after which she lost part of her good looks as well as the 
favor of the Duke. Having in a new musical competition 
made a vain attempt to beat her former rival Corilla, Alba 
succumbs to a renewed attack of the illness. On her 
deathbed, when requesting the last unction, a clergyman 
was sent for. It was Marino. Alba, recognizing the friend 
of her childhood, confessed before him her wickedness. 
Asking for forgiveness, she in the midst of her feverish, 
wandering fantaisies remembered the happy days of their 
childhood. Marino, holding the dying girl in his arms 
and pointing to heaven, spoke to her of eternity, where 
her soul should in future dwell as one of those soft, bright 
stars The 
loss of the betrothed of his dreams gave the deathblow to 
all his hopes. Bending over the cold lips of the corpse he 
felt the unutterable anguish of the first and the last kiss 


now shining down on the troubles of earth. 


of hopeless love.’ 
So much for the story, which is founded on a true oc- 
currence in life. The opera, which musically is a great 
improvement upon Buongiorno’s other works, is only just 
More news from 
INGMAN 


out and published by Siegel, of Leipsic. 


Dresden will follow in my next A. 


Grace Preston at Ocean Grove. 

Grace Preston, the contralto, sang the alto part in “The 
Messiah” at Ocean Grove on the 1oth inst., and dupli 
cated the great success which she had in that part with 
the New York Oratorio Society last season. Hers is the 
real contralto voice, not the mezzo which so frequently 
passes for contralto, and that is probably why this young 
singer has forged her way to the front and her services 
now in such demand. 


are 





George Smith, violinist, has been engaged to play in 
Louis\ille on Friday, October 5. He will be assisted by 
the following musicians, all graduates of the 
College of Music; Miss Aline Freden, pianist; Miss Agnes 
Cain, soprano; Charles Sayre, tenor; Harvy Gilbert, ac 
companist. The concert will be given in the concert hall, 
ground floor of Music Hall Building. 


Cincinnati 


BosTON, August 18, 1900. 


F. W. Wodell has been teaching in Canada during the 


past two months. Among his pupils were several profes 


vocalists, and his class numbered members from 


(Ont.), 
Among other things accomplished by this 


sional 


Montreal, London Toronto, Hamilton, Ingersoll 
and Kingston. 
well-known teacher was the organizing of choruses of 
eighty voices in Napanee and Pictou, Ont., and givirfg con 
certs in each of these places, with selections from “The 
Messiah,” “The Creation,” “Redemption,” 
“Elijah.” The enthusiasm, notwithstanding — the 


heat, was such that a convention and a festival involving a 


“Naaman’ and 


summer 


large orchestra and immense chorus are talked of for next 
year. In Kingston, Mr. Wodell organized a small choir of 
selected voices and gave “The Rose Maiden” to a large 
audience in the City Hall. Mr. 
Wodell’s pupil, Miss M. L. Stringer, contralto, who has 
studied with him for three years in Boston, was the soloist 


At each of these concerts 


and won a genuine triumph—public and newspapers making 
but one complaint, and that was that she did not have 
enough to do on the programs. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood 
her pupil, Miss Cornelia May Little, solo contralto of the 
Unitarian Church, Milton, Mass., Miss Olivia 
Edmunds Samuel Hall, 1213 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal., Tuesday evening, August 
21, at 8:15 o'clock 


announces a song recital by 


assisted by 


and Savannah, at Century 


The program was as follows: 


RN GP Mi Rtainsandavecneteiaveuenie’ Secchi 
My Boy Tammy......... readies ‘ Old Scotch air 
Wilt Thou Be My Dearie? owsedesees Oid Scotch air 
Recitative and aria from Nadeschda... Goring- Thomas 
Sonata for violin and piano, op. 20 (first movement) Foote 
Der Tod und das Madchen Schubert 
Hedge Roses.. cui Schubert 
Von ewiger Liebe........... Brahms 
Suite, op. 43 ae Vieuxtemp 
Love Me if I Live..... Foote 
Obstination ...... ; Fontenaille 
Filles de Cadix Tosti 
Slumber Song.. Needham 
May Day........ Walthew 
Some distinguished musicians,many with a world-wide 


Maine and those 


reputation, have come originally from 

who can do so were in Portland and other cities during 
Old Home Week. Wednesday evening a reception w 
given to a hundred visiting musicians at the home of 
Charles R. Cressy, Lovitt’s Hill, when Homer Norris, 
George W. Marston and Walter Gould, of Boston, and 
Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard University, were pres 
ent. Miss Katherine Ricker, contralto at the Central 
Church, and Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, of New York. formerly 


of Boston, took part in a concert given in City Hall, Port 


land, when the Governor and staff and the admiral and 
officers from the squadron were present 
Mrs. Nina K. Darlington will spend the month of August 


at the summer home of her family, situated on a beautiful 


island off the coast of Maine, where a few prominent teach 
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ers and former students follow her for special training in 
the science of teaching music to beginners. “Kindergarten 
Music -Building” embraces music study from the little tot 
of three years to the most advanced piano pupil. It is 
therefore seen that students having completed one of the 
lower grades, and testing the practical value of the method 
in their teaching, should wish to return and add more ad- 
vanced training to their stock of knowledge. This is also 
a good proof of the stability of “Kindergarten Music 
Building.” Nearly all the States are represented in Mrs. 
Darlington s summer classes. After an investigation cov- 
ering a period of three years for a practical system of kin 
dergarten music, one of the largest and best known con 
servatories of the South introduces this season “Kinder 
garten Music Building,” the science of music for children 
by Nina K. Darlington 

\rrangements are completed for the Rockingham 
County Musical Festival, which will Le held at Hampton 
Jeach, N. H., from August 20 to August 24. The soloists 
will be Mrs. Jessie M. McClelland, of New York city, 
soprano; Clarence B. Shirley, of Boston, tenor; Leverett 
B. Merrill, of Boston, basso profundo; Clarence M. Col 
lins, of Exeter, tenor; E. K. Woodworth, of Concord, 
baritone, and Cora Fuller Shaw, of Concord, pianist 
Blaisdell’s Orchestra of twelve pieces, of Concord, and a 
chorus of 150 trained voices, will assist 

One of the most unique gatherings that occurs in this 
section of the country is the semi-annual assembling of 
the old Stoughton Musical Society, which took place at 
Fighland Park, Brockton, on Tuesday. This society 
antedates any musical organization now existing on the 
American continent Its organizers were among the 
earliest settlers in the southeastern section of Massachu 


setts, embracing the towns in the vicinity of the old towns 


Stoughton and Dorchester. Ever since its organiza 
tion, nearly one and a quarter centuries ago, the members 
have gathered from all parts of this section to sing the old 
ongs and join in perpetuating the memories and tradi- 
tions of the society. The most prominent composer of 


those days was William Billings, the author of “Majesty,” 
“Chester,” &c., whose grandson addressed the society on 
topics connected with the occasion 

Che second concert of the summer series which Signors 
Beduschi and Lecomte are giving at various fashionable 
resorts was at Abbott Hall, Marblehead, recently A still 
larger audience than that which greeted the young artists 


it Lynn enjoyed the program, which was given brilliantly 


Sevcral musicians went down expressly {fom Boston, and 
cottagers from Marblehead Neck, Clifton and Beach Bluff 
were largely represented. Signor Beduschi and Signor 


Lecomte left the last of the week for the White Moun 


tains, where they are to give several recitals. Later in 


August they are to sing at Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry’s in 
Newport 
William L. Whitney. the well-known vocal teacher, is 





SOLO/ST 


FRIEDA SIEMENS, 


st* DUFF T 


The Young German Pianiste. | 
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sailing for Europe this month with Mrs. Whitney, to re- 
main a year or more in Italy, where he takes a large class 
of pupils 

Mrs. W. P. Walley gave a musicale and reception at 
Eden cottage, Bar Harbor, recently, when Myron Whitney, 
Jr., sang. There were about 100 there 

At the last of the series of musicales given in honor of 
the Cuban teachers, at the residence o! Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Milledge Chute, Brattle street, in Cambridge, Miss Dulce 
Marie Perez Corona rendered the Cuban national air and 
Frank Wyeth gave several mandolin and piano selections 
The guests included Mr. and Mrs. Roger Sherman, the 
Misses Stearns, Miss Augusta Bartlett, Miss Jeane Ken 
drick, Howard Taylor and others 

It is announced that Miss Anna Miller Wood, of Boston, 
whose annual visits to San Francisco for concerts and 
teaching have become events to anticipate, will sing on 
August 19 at the Unitarian Church, Alameda, Cal 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears gave a musicale at her Bar 
Harbor residence on Sunday afternoon, at which Miss 
Geraldine Morgan played several vioiin solos with ex- 
quisite skill and feeling. 

Hype Park, Mass., August 4.—Luther Orlando Emerson, 
who is widely known as a composer and musical director 
quietly observed the eightieth anniversary of his birthday 
yesterday at his home, 182 Fairmount avenue. Reception 
hours were from 3 to 8, and the occasion was entirely 
informal. Friends were present from Boston, Clifton and 
Arlington. Mr. Emerson was the recipient of numerous 
letters and tokens of esteem 

He was assisted in entertaining his guests by his children 
and grandchildren. He sang for the company the first song 
he learned when a youth, entitled “A Rare Old Plant Is 
the Ivy Green,” the words being written by Charles 
Dickens. His first composition, ““Tune Sessions,”’ composed 
in 1847, in Salem, was sung in chorus, Mr. Emerson play 
ing the piano and directing the singing. An original poem 
was read by Mrs. Alfred E. Giles, an old friend of the 
family. Refreshments were served 

Mr. Emerson was born in Parsonsfield, Me., and is the 
youngest of five sons. The branch with which he and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson are connected had the same great, great, 
great grandfather. Mr. Emerson’s education was obtained 
at the district school, Parsonfield Seminary and Effingham 
\cademy, and with a view of entering the medical profes 
sion he entered Dracut Academy. His great love for music 
swerved him from that course, and he soon determined 
upon music as the profession of his choice 

After several years of study on the voice, piano, organ 
and harmony, he went to Salem, began teaching and took 
charge of his first choir. There he also commenced the 
composition of music 

After a residence of eight years in Salem, Mr. Emerson 
removed to Boston, accepting the position of organist and 


musical director at the Bulfinch Street Church, which he 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revilion Building, NEW YORK | 


filled for four years. In 1857 he formed the connection 
with Oliver Ditson & Co. as author and publisher. He 
was called to take charge of the music in the Second Con 
gregational Church in Greenfield, and also of the musical 
department of Powers’ Institute, in Hubbardston. Among 
his first selections is the popular war song, “We Are Com 
n the 


ing, Father Abraham.” As a conductor he stands 
front rank, and has officiated at over 300 conventions 

The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred on him by 
the faculty of Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 

Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, after her fine success at 
the musical festival at The Weirs, N I., is spending a 
few weeks at Mechanicsville, Vt 


The Paderewski Prize Fund. 


S a matter of record we print the following news 
The fund of $10,000, established in 1896 by the 





Polish pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski, as a ba 
sis for prizes to be awarded to American com 


posers, has been transferred by the executors of the late 


William Steinway to Henry L. Higginson and William P 
Blake, of Boston. It is a deed of trust by which the trus 
tees shall invest the sum, and with the interest on hand 
)ffer a prize for the best musical composition submitted by 
American composers Every three years, beginning next 


fall, is the time specified for the distribution of said prizes 
\ board of judges has been selected, and later the donor 
s to decide the forms of composition with the various other 
conditions of the scheme Paderewski appointed the fol 
lowing board of judges for the current year Wilhelm 
Gericke, B. J. Lang, Carl Zerrahn and William F. Apthorp 
Boston; H. E. Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson, Henry 1 


Finck and James Huneker, New York; and Prof. Samuel 
Sandford, of New Haven About $1,500 is to be distrib 
uted this year. We learn that Mr. Higginson has, with his 
usual generosity, offered the services of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra and its conductor to insure the best pet 
formances of the music submitted. Boston is to be the 
place of contest 
Josephine Mildenberg. 

The soprano of the quartet whicl ng at the funeral 
services of the late Collis P. Huntington was Miss Jose 
phine Mildenberg. This young singer is making progress 
n her work, and th interested in her career will be 
glad to hear that she has been engaged to make a concert 
tour through the Southern States and Cuba. Miss Mil 
denberg possesses a voice of considerable inge and 
sympathetic quality. She will be the soprano soloist of 
the company soon to begin its autumn and winter tour 
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CINCINNATI, August 18, 1900. 


MOST enjoyable recital was given by pupils of 
the summer Miss Clara Baur’s 
Conservatory of Music this afternoon in the 

In spite of 

was 


schc nt »] of 


Or 


the 


present to listen to the following program: 


recital hall of the conse rvatory 


intense heat a cultured and intelligent audience 


Organ solo...... 


The Magic Song ‘ andioueet Helmund 
Gabriel F. Cazell 
Piano soli+ 


Etude, op. 45 , : : . Heller 


Etude, op. 9.. aie peaipabdiates Krause 
Miss Mazie Homan. 
Song, The Oblation P iernea .. Lieber 
Miss Hilda Hyman 
Piano soli 
Poeme Erotique, op. 86, No ‘ ‘ Schytte 
(For left hand alone.) 
Schatten Tanz, op. 37. .. MacDowell 


Valse Impromptu........ . Liszt 


Miss Hannah Hyman 
Maria. Mascagni 


Song, Ave . tie nkvackhebte«es 
(Violin obligato, Francisca Nast.) 


Gabriel F. Cazell 
Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, G major.. seeded ‘ Beethoven 
Miss Mazie Homan 
Songs 
Rose Fable.. .. Hawley 


My Heart Sings. Chaminade 


Miss Hilda Hyman 
Mr. Cazell has a decidedly promising voice—one of 
those genuine lyrical tenor voices which are rare. He is 
making remarkable progress step by step. Miss Hilda 
which already asserts itself 
with confidence Soth 
pupils of Miss Clara Baur, and reflect credit upon her 
method. 


Miss Ottilie Leonard played her organ number in admira 


Hyman has a soprano voice 


It has very decided material. are 


ble legato style. She has been studying under Hugo Seder 
berg, and during the summer months with Professor Bar 
The pianists, Miss Mazie Homan and Miss Hannah 


Miss Homan has 


bour. 


Hyman, deserve a great deal of praise 


The American School of Opera 
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decided talent, and during the vacation months has been 
studying under Louis Schwebel. She is a pupil of Georg 
Krueger. Miss Hyman is a pupil of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, and plays with taste and intelligence. 


* * * 


Just at present Mrs. Gisela L. Weber, a graduate of the 
College of Music, and wife of Joseph N. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, is engaging the 
attention of the musical elite of this city. She is at present 
abroad with her teacher, José Marien, and has been creat- 
ing nothing less than a sensation before the critical public 
in Antwerp, Brussels and other cities. She played before 
L’Harmonie, the largest musical society in Antwerp. The 
Circle Artistic, composed of old musicians, tendered her an 
engagement, which she had to decline. Mrs. Weber came 
to this country a mere child from Saxony. Her first seri- 
ous lessons she had from Henry Schradieck. Later she 
traveled with a concert company in California, Oregon and 
Washington. She was leader of an orchestra at Seattle for 
one season, and returning to Cincinnati in 1894, continued 
studies under Campanari, subsequently under 
She is expected to return to Cincinnati in the early 


her and 
Marien. 
fall. 

A writer in L’Orchestre speaks of Mrs. Weber's play 
ing after the following original fashion: 


We were at the house of one of our friends, the well-known dil 
ettante. We were there, musicians, painters, sculptors and writers, 


and always I shall remember the agreeable evening spent there 


First, we had the pleasure to hear American violinist of a rare 
talent, Miss Gisela Weber, who played the Concerto by Lalo in a 


ravishing way; interpretation really superior that gave her the con 


an 


gratulations of all, and especially those of Mr. Lincoln, the sympa 
thetic Consul-General of the United States, present at the musica'e 
I shall not extend my praises of Mile. Weber, whom the members 


of the Harmonie will appreciate at the concert of next Sunday 


Another is still more enthusiastic : 

This to Miss Weber 
Twenty-three years, middle height, sympathetic look, exploring the 
Cor 


said, allow me introduce to you Gisela 


physiognomy of her professor in quest of a little approbation 
rect holding. Without the a mob of hair 
ner an acrobaty of the those 


least velleity of tossing 


elbow, too often used by would be 


artists. As a virtuoso of the violin, Miss Weber possesses two great 
qualities—surety of attack and rendition of a quite feminine delicacy 


The honor comes to José Marien, who in the folds of the great 
American flag has defended so bravely across the ocean our artistic 


banner. 


Another says: 


The concert of yesterday had attracted a great crowd of peop'e 
in the Harmonie. We heard a pupil of the excellent violinist 
Marien, Miss Gisela Weber, a young American, who is touring in 


Europe. Her success has been complete. If personal expression is 
still lacking a little, 


virtuosity of the bow. 


she has a clean playing, a full sound, a real 


J. A. HomMan 


Miss Amy Fay is spending the summer at 488 Warbur- 
ton avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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New Wagneriana. 


= OME interesting particulars not before known 

3 concerning the origin of Wagner's “Ring des 

A Nibelungen,” as well as his relations to his first 
wife, have just come to light in Vienna. On 

February 4, 1834, Wagner, then conductor at the Stadt 
rheatre, at Magdeburg, informed his brother Albert thai 
he was engaged to Mina Planer, an actress at the same 


theatre. His brother’s answer seemed cynical enough to 


the enthusiastic young lover. It ran thus: “There are men 


who call the time immediately before and afier their mar 


riage the finest in their lives. It is to be hoped that all 


your life you will retain only the remembrance of the 
former time. And what are you going to marry on, for no 
one can assist you?” But, nevertheless, the marriage did 


take place; for a number of years it was a happy one, 


fraught with beneficial consequences for Wagner, both as a 
man and as a musician 
the 


new plays of 


by interest in 


At Magdeburg he was wont to read 


fered for performance, seemingly prompted 


them for their own sake, and partly by the desire to find 
parts favorable for the display of his sweetheart’s talent 
If his wife failed to foilow him in all the flights of his 


imagination, yet they were sincerely attached to each other, 


v. hile her economy and willingness to suffer want herself 
sooner than let her hushand lack anything caused friends 

To may be said 
“Tristan” 


the 


ntion to the 


to call her his guardian angel her, it 


the 
des Nibelungen,” 


Lohengrin,’ and “Ring 


Hed his atte 


world owes 


stories 


for she ca 


declaring them to be “the very thing for operas.” 

On one occasion, her benefit shortly to come off, botl 
of them were eagerly seeking for a piece in which she 
could shine It happened that she got hold o Ernst 
Raupach’s drama, “Nibelungenhort,” and, thinking the 
part of Brunnhilde would suit her, she begged her lover 


to let her read some scenes of it to him, as she found his 


promptings very useful. For a little while he listened pa 
tiently At last, tearing the book from her hand, he ex 
claimed 

“What a dreadful diction! It is a sin so to maul “the 


beautiful German poem!” 


Thereupon she somewhat angrily replied 


“Condemning 1s easy; doing better is difficult.” 
“T'll do it asleep.” 


“Well, I 


replied Wagner 


only hope you may sleep sweetly, and for my 


Nibelungenhort.’ Then 


benefit night give me an improved 
I'll give your piece and not Raupach’s.” 
Agreed! P cried he 
| 


40S. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exctuswe Manacement : 


WILLIAM FISHER, 
20 Weer 941 Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OscarR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 

fore the public. 


WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 17. | 








Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 





| 


SOUSA ano nis Bano. 


“But Briinnhilde’s speech must be just as fine as in 
Raupach’s drama.” 

“I make that a condition. In my comedy all the parts 
will be beautiful,” answered Wagner 

For a week he said nothing more about the * Nibelungen 


hort,’ kept away from his usual evening companions, part 


ing from his affianced at an unusually early hour. On be 
ing asked what the reason was, he replied that he had 
undertaken an important mission. On the ninth day he 


and, holding up a manuscript, cried 
bring 
omination 


called on his affianced 
“Here, Mina, I 
throw Raupach’s a 


Nibelungenhort’ 
de \ 


out: you your 


for it’s 


into the stove 
ilish cold here.”’ 


Wagner read her the first acts, but as he proceeded it be 


came clear to her that as a drama it would have no success 
nor did she conceal the conviction. The author, hurt and 
excited, jumped up and was about to thraw the work into 
the fire when Mina caught his arm, exclaiming: “Ne 


don’t! I am grateful to you for your kindness. Perhaps 


you could make an opera test of the ‘Nibelungen Give 


me the work, do, do! Perhaps the subject will please you 
some day; then ask me for the manuscript After their 
marriage Frau Wagner one day showed him the old drama 


desired to look at agair 
together he sat at the 


sing 


which he In the evening whet 


they were piano and began to play 


soon also t the words 


den Lenz 


set 


Die Liebe lockt 
In unser'm B 
Barg sie sich tief, 


Nun lacht sie selig dem I 

Hardly had he uttered the last words when he sprang 
up 

“For such a subject one should poss e genius " 
Beethoven!” he exclaimed 

And such was the genesis of the “Nibelungen” tetralogy 
But to the same inspiration Wagner owed the bj 
Lohengrin,” for she found the story in a boo 
tales, and suggested to him. Some of the phrases 
curring in the libretto Frau Mina Wagner declared to ha 





long been current in their house, as, for example, Lohet 
grin’s admonition Elsa Never shalt thou 
She also said that before their marriage she had to give 
the promise which the knight of the swan required 
Elsa 

But the world’s indebtedness to the maestro’s first w 

s even greater. When the revolution 1848 br 
and drew Wagner into the vortex, it was she wl 
his flight, and saved him from sharing the fat his 
friend, August Koeckl, who suffered several years’ in 
prisonment for his participation If Frau Mina Wagner 


was an excellent housekeeper, still she took the liveliest 
interest in her husband's creations, and was delighted that 
he read his writings and played his music co her first. But 
to Wagner's 


feelings toward her grad 


after their return Paris and intimacy with 


Liszt’s family, it seems that his 
the 
Sunday Times 


ually changed, and estrangement ended with theit 


separation 


The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when com itions published by the John Church 
Company were performed 
Serenata Napolitan Seeboeck 
Mr. Sherwood (August i4 Chautauqua, N. Y 
Allen Spencer (August tay View, Mic 
kt r Sherw i 
I ar Sherw i 
Mr. Sher 1A Chautauqua, N. Y 
R Fable Haw 
|. Burt Roger ( jua, N. ¥ 
Be I Hope Te 
M Belle Ra ] Ss Austra 


Arrivals on the Trave. 


MONG those wl rrived on the Trave last Satarday 
were Mr. Viviar | Gt Oper Company 


Music, Cincin 


riug Sede erg tl Cons i y 
1 ind Frede > Ischz New York who has 
b udying n Berlin, and wl returns there in 
‘@) he " die Joact 
The Bostons in Brooklyn. 
I I nS | yO g five n 
n B kly nex he ngs N embe 
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THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE } 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


--- ALSO... 


Tour ite Principal European Cities. 








Management : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 


co 
Astor Court, New York. | HANS RICHTER—*! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school,” 





CLARA POOLE-KING, 


For Terms and 
Dates apply to 


the Eminent CONTRALTO, 


Returrs to America 
Season 1900-1901, 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





Mme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Pianiste-Teacher. 


Prof. LESCHETIZKY’S ** "rinseaitssien' 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY— Mme. WIENZKOWSKA'S success as a piano virtuosa and a teacher is eminent.’ 


ADEREWSKL 
mplete knowledge of her art.” 


“Mme WIENZKOWSKA is a finished pianiste, and 


possesses extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 
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The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


URING last week members of the Kaltenborn 

Orchestra played as soloists at the concerts 
St. Nicholas Garden. Harry Graboff, 
played with the orchestra 
the third movement of 


at the 
a young 
(Wagner night) 





pianist, 


last Thursday 


Saint-Saéns’ G minor Concerto. Friday (operatic 
night), Hans Heindl, a baritone singer, appeared. His 
numbers were “Dio Possente,” from ‘‘Faust,” and Re- 


nato’s aria from Verdi's “Masked Ball.” For an encore 
Mr. Heindl sang “Still Wie die Nacht,” by Bohm. This 
sinwer is blessed with a fine voice but a vicious method. 


His vocalization could hardly be worse than it is. 


Monday evening of this week a Strauss-Wagner pro- 
gram was played. The Wagner numbers were “Centen- 
nial March”; overture, “Rienzi”; “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
“Traume” and overture and Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser.”” The Strauss selections included two waltzes, 
‘Vienna Woods” and “Blue Danube”; overture, “Prince 
Methusalem,” numbers from “Gipsy Baron” and “Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief,” and two polkas. Last night (Tues- 
Cay) Schubert’s Symphony in C minor was played. The 
programs for to-night (Wednesday), to-morrow, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights will be as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 
Cia, Bd BR: 6 dace hh ccvesatieesiamagiceminacambewnl Weber 
OS OE MNES 6 cbs nccredsscsdeetattdendeoieceeneaxecas ear Langey 
Algerien Scenes....... hh A NT oe EN LEE AS. Massenet 
Violin solo, Scotch Fantaisie (third and fourth move 
ments) A visakbeseaenas H4eteewektews Max Bruch 
Mr. Morenhout. 
Dream Music, Hansel und Gretel.....cccccccscccccccecs Humperdinck 
Wee: ee, Te. cout ccvadenesesacveésaccenéscusbad Strauss 
a TGR TO Bie ss cca a dnnss ceded decsvoucsensscecioneae Liszt 
I St GI I ga irk i cick datkscndnisdsécnwesseudeess Titl 
Mr. Navey and Mr. Schulze 
String 

Minuet debs dendateas eae dadéenidmedubiedl Boccherini 

Love’s Dream ‘After ie SEE, <vdcducnsaes sebeeneretasaiaue Czibulka 
elena, eee TN 5 694 cnn5é cence ccscsessbas me ouasaeuste Offenbach 
SPIO Fe GONG aon 6 ak'06k dns sii ckddendhotsaceceeeaeeseens Suppé 

TuHurRspDAY, AUGUST 23. 
WaGner NiGur. 
Tarantella cAsiediad dy tEeaiecepees bawbsie tla duens Thalberg-Bartlett 
ee SPORUN, Es shoe ecdttercstcecaccapinetecncesed Bottesini 


Violin obligato, Carl Hugo Engel. 


Minuet (new, first time).............. Baapeld Winkler 


Seethoven 


Prame Comenste, 200 Ge PRRGOR soci cots soeihsdiscccesebeesccecs 
Cadenza by Anton Rubinstein 
Mr. Winkler. 
Waltz, Artist’s Live kas AE te TE AE Strauss 
Entrance of Gods into Walhalla, Das Rheing — ————— 
> ee ee ae a ee me IRE ne Wagner 
8 Bt ree eee er ee eee Wagner 
PEOOO DONO disi6ssccccascccghaeeéesécdedecécdtovemacesomees Wagner 
Suite, The Nations ......Moszkowski 


Germany 
Spait 


JESSIE 


Salta, BoabSll....ocsscevaccirvesoscoprsapsserescecgodsovrecess Moszkowski 
Valse Caprice. 
Malaguenna. 

Spanish Dances, Bolero..............scseeeeeeeeeeneesenees Moszkowski 





Fripay, AUGUST 24. 
Operatic NicHt. 





Overture, Marriage of Figaro..............seseeceeeeeeeeeeeeeese Mozart 
Selection, The Jewess......ccccoscccccccccccsecccvesevesccceceses Halévy 
Docsbidtale.  Takbeees ee cvcveccsecckctiseceseddsdoccveccosess Wagner 
Bell Song, from Lakme. ........cccccccccccsccccevccecccccesccees Delibes 
Mrs. Fine. 
Violin solo, Prize Song from Die Meistersinger (request)....Wagner 
Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Welt: * WRG. ss 0 cvbne dad sicasecdecccaccdviccebvcnedesucqutsekstheeaeee 


Tristan und Isolde....Wagner 


H. Humiston.) 


Prelude to third act and Love Scene, 
(Concert arrangement by W. 





Selection, Cavalleria Rusticama..............cseseeeeeeeeeeees Mascagni 

Sallet Music, Faust (four parts)..........-seeceeceeeeeeeeeeene Gounod 

Minuet, Dom Jwam........ccccccccccccsccccecsccccccsvessccoeeces Mozart 

Gavotte, Mignon. .o.....cccccssccccccccccccccsccccosseersecosese Thomas 

Cyarture, The Bat. cccccccceccccescsscvcpsccocccceggeevetepegeses Strauss 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 

Overture, Jeanne G’Arc........-cccccccccccsvcccvcccvcccesevess Boildeux 
ee ES OEE SE 
Violin solo, Carl Hugo Engel. 

Dat Dette, The: CIO. vc ccccnccccoscsccessvesssesésesedcece Widor 
Dio Possemte, Paust.......cccccoscccsvcccvccccescccsosscoccessses Gounod 
Mr. Eaton. 

Two Bemparion DamedGeccccccccccccctscccscccpeccopacssocesoesé Brahms 
Walia, Daontiledd WEA... ccscccccecccccesscscocceccssvsrssoccocees .Strauss 
Marsch, St. Nicholas (Mew)... ccccsccscccvecccccescccevececs Kaltenborn 
ese GRR iss nies Sec cnscuccocecpenctinedbacusseuennenebbadtenas Lassen 
The White Ballet..cccvcccsccsscccsinessccceceteses Connolly-Humiston 
Songs— ‘ 

Tt, Bic cevceccaccsvaccdvessecoesuseannsoercans Brahms 
Ce SAO WH ic oke vc cesccdacnccethisedesdalecsnan Brahms 
Mr. Ez aton. 
Quartet, Rigoletto........cccccccscccercovcvceccsescvenvecevscccoees Verdi 
Horn solo, Wilhelm Schulze. 

Polka Mazurka, One Heart, One Mind..................++..... Strauss 
ae, FRC Ts ca or ckinvscccedbvecscetenevesesenente Conterno 
Sunpbay, AuGustT 206. 

Caren, Male Piiiticdknectcciccsovctuddceecsectessequeuestieei Mozart 
Dealt, Dice oc cc cdinaceceacwras sede dese cvegeecutsice sas canes Delibes 
"Cale oche, Bamvalt Go Dabiecccccesecdeccncesssscoccesnescsass Servais 
Mr. Heine. 

Prelude und Liebestod, Tristan und Isolde.................... Wagner 
Violin solo, Andante from Comncerto............+eeeeeeees Mendelssohn 
Mr. Engel. 

Fest Overture. .. Lassen 
Prelude, C horal wd F SN i connstatudlbenddevensschanetaretenae Sach 

Trumpet solo, Columbia Polka............:.cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Mr. Schmidt 
Andante, from C major Symphony.... .. Schubert 
Selection, Gipsy Baron.............- Strauss 


.. Wagner 


IO cd wccosctenissrcuccpescbncee 


Gallup at her home 
was a deserved suc- 
also one from 
George Hope 
of Rockville, 


also assisted. 


A musicale was given by Jennie C. 
Conn., last week, and 
was assisted by home pupils; 

Miss Stanton, from Ekonk hill; 
Alten Professor Fabor, 
Mead, of sooment, 


in Norwich, 
She 
sup; 

Margaret L. 
Mr. 


“SHAY, 


cess. 
Mo 
and 


the Rev. 
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131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Violiniste, 


In America from 
Jan, 1, 1900. 








The Duel. 


HE famous dossier in the Dreyfus case promises to be 
outdone when the documents in the Saléza-De Nevers 
duel; that never took place, are finally given to the world, 
says the Sun. M. De Nevers has already sent his batch to 
this country, and M. Saléza has retired to his home at 
Biarritz after a brief stay in Paris on his return from Lon- 
don. He has been consulting with two friends who are to 
act as his seconds in the matter and they have decided to 
prepare their dossier and send it around the globe after the 
fashion De Nevers first adopted. Two pugilists preparing 
the terms of a match could not have wasted more ink and 
paper than these duellists. But perhaps that method was 
after all the best, as M. Saléza is ordinarily a man of great 
strength, while M. De Nevers is slight and delicate, how- 
ever expert he may be with a sword. M. Saléza denies 
ever having received since last winter any formal challenge 
De but in any case he sticks to his de- 
cision to notice no letters signed with the name De Nevers. 
M. De Nevers, in spite of his foreign name, is an English 
subject, having been naturalized in London on May 15, 
1899, as Maxime Louis de Gonzague de Nevers 


from Nevers, 





Chariton Secures E. S. Brown. 
OUDON G. CHARLTON has secured the 


L Edward S. the 
the business in managing artists this season. 
Mr though still a young man, is of broad in- 
tellect, and keen tnsight in man 
agerial Mr. 
only 


services 
Brown as assistant in details of 
Brown, 
business ability 
His former connection 
Thrane has brought him in close touch with 
many cf the world’s greatest artists, but the musical pub 
lic of America as well. 

As Mr. Charlton proposes the cbming season to pur- 
sue his wise policy of furthering the interests of his artists 
ly his own personal work on the road, Mr. Brown will, 
in the 


sound 
with 
not 


problems. 


in his absence, have entire charge of his office 


capacity ct assistant manager 


Benefit for Mrs. Kaltenborn. 


members of the Kaltenborn Orchestra are about to 


2 § HE 

give Mrs. Franz Kaltenborn, 
chestra, a benefit. Friday evening in the last week of the 
at the St. Nicholas 
occasion, which the musicians hope 
The men in the 


the manager of the or 


Garden will probably be selected 
mu 


season 
for 
sically and financially successful 


the to make 
orchestra 
realize that they owe their engagement the past two sum 
mers to the efforts of Mrs. Kaltenborn, and the 
they are planning is to show their appreciation of her hard 
The secure one or more big 
and, of course, 
one else connected with the testimonial will give their serv 
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testimonial 


work, men will endeavor to 


soloists, the musicians themselves and every- 


ratuitously 


ices g 
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EARL 
GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
eee 

Summer Address: 
Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D. S., 


467_Bedtord Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 
Beginning October 15, 1900. 


For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





AMY ROBIE 
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Now... 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York. 














Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Eve'yn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William ( ummings, Antoinette Ster- 


ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarslow de Zielinski, 


Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and 
Europe. 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
’ 1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 















to 


THE 


THE GOTTSCHALK TRAGEDY, 


Funeral of the Late Lamented Manager and His 
Relatives. 


tas funeral services over the remains of the late 
James V. Gottschalk and his two brothers-in-law 
who were killed last Friday, were held at Allentown, Pa 
last Monday. 

The tragic death of the musical manager and his rela 
tives caused great excitement in the Pennsylvania town 
where all resided with their families. On account of own 
ing separate plots at different cemeteries two formal serv 
ices were held. The first one was for John F. Wolle, at 
9:30 a. m. Rey. Dr. Bartholemew, pastor of the Salem 
Reformed Church,. of Allentown, conducted the service at 
the late Mr. Wolle’s home. The chcir of the Salem Church 
sang the burial hymns. The remains were interred at the 
West End Cemetery at Allentown 

In the afternoon, at 2 o'clock, the same minister cor 
ducted the services of the funeral of the late Manager 
Gottschalk and his other brother-in-law, Harvey O. Wolle 
at the Gottschalk residence. 345 North Eighth street. The 
choir of the Salem Church sang appropriate hymns. The 
house was crowded with mourners, and the grief among 
the friends and neighbors of the deceased was a sincere 
the bright 


tert 


expression of the high regard entertained 
young men in the community 

Besides relatives and friends living in the town, many 
prominent people from Allentown and vicinity attended 
Those present from out of town were ex-Senator Bernd 
of Danbury, Conn.; Mrs, Bernd and Miss Bernd, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Gottschalk and P. J. Gildemeester, of New 
York city. Mr. Gottschalk is a brother of the deceased 
manager, and Mr. Gildemeestet his cousin 

The following acted as pallbearers: G. C. Ashbach, a 
piano dealer at Allentown; Joseph Hart, associated in 
business with Mr. Ashbach; Professor Marks, of Allen- 
wn Mr. Kuntz, editor the Allentown City Item; 
John Merkle and Henry Merkle, prominent merchants of 
\Ilentown. The remains of Manager Gottschalk and those 
of his brother-in-law, Harvey O. Wolle, were buried at 
Fairview Cemetery, Allentown 

[he floral tributes sent from New York, Chicago and 
other cities were numerous and very beautiful. The col- 
lection included a cross 6 feet high, made entirely of roses; 
three pillars of roses, many wreaths, a crescent and star 
There were many lovely clusters and cut flowers and rare 
plants, and altogether the floral display was one of the 
largest ever seen at a funeral in the vicinity. 


Telegrams and letters were sent from all over tne United 


States, and all with one accord expressed profound con- 
dolence with the sorrowing widows and aged mother of 


the deceased. 


A Cappiani Summer Concert. 


HE following trom the Old Orchard, Me., Mir 


r of August 18, gives a good account of a 





concert given there by Madame Cappiani, of 


his city 
The benefit concert for the mission chapel, given by 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani at the Bay View Casino, was an e! 


tertainment of rare merit. 

Madame Cappiani’s artist pupils who volunteered their 
services are ladies of wide reputation, Mrs. Baker as a 
church and concert singer in Pittsburg, Pa., and Mis 


Crane as a teacher voice culture, and founder of the 


first normal schoo] for the training of public school musi 
teachers in the United States Mrs. Baker has a high so 
prano voice of broad compass and sweet quality. She sings 
vith an accuracy of intonation, purity of tone, brilliancy of 
execution and artistic interpretation which place her 
the ranks of the | 
enc m Thursday evening showed their thorough appre 
ciation of Mrs. Baker's art After her delightful render 
Diva’ from ‘Norma,’ she had three recalls 

; All Ete 


yest artists The enthusiasm of the audi 


mg ¢ Casta 


and again after her singing Mascheroni’s ‘For 


she had twice 


rity’ the audience would not be quiet until 
more responded to their demand presence betore 
them 

Miss Crane sang the difficul 1 beautiful ar ron 
The Huguenots,’ ‘Nobil Signor,’ showing a voi f ful 
rich quality combined with brilliant execution. Her ret 
dering showed that finish and care which are sucl 
ticeable characteristics in the singing of all of Madame 
Cappiani’s pupils \s an encore Miss Crane gave ‘Ant 
Laurie’ with a fervor which shows her thorough appre 
tion of the tenderness of the Scotch ballads 

Miss Cedelia Cox, a young pup the madame’s 
made her debut on this occasi n tw Schubert 
beautiful songs, which she sang in German witl purity 
f diction, intelligence of interpretation and sweetness 


manner which were charming 

“The difficult and ofttimes unappre« 
companist was ably filled by Mrs, Jackson, of Bos 
Chas. Shannon, of Old Orchard 

‘Mrs. Jackson also gave two piano numbers wit] 
lency and effect, arousing the audience to such enthusiasn 
that an encore was demanded 

“Miss Manatt added greatly to the pleasure of the eve 
ing with her violin playing, which showed a thorough 
musicianly temperament and unusual technic in one 
young. The versatility of Miss Manatt’s talent was shown 
also in her sympathetic playing of the obligato with Mrs 
Saker 

“Much variety was given to the entertainment through 
the readings by Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, and the Rev 
F. W. Adams, of the Epworth Church, New Haven. Mrs 
Hamilton’s selection was a most interesting and some- 
what touching story, entitled ‘The Humming Top,’ which 
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she gave with a simplicity and intelligence which were re- 
freshing in these days of what might properly be called 


‘ranting elocution.’ 

“Mr. Adams’ portrayal a visit to the old-fashioned 
district school was so full umor al characteristic 
touches that the audience was convulsed with laughter, 
and would not let him go until he had twice responded 


: ll! 
their recalls 


After a duet by Mrs. Baker and Miss Crane, which was 


heartily encored, a delightful little surprise took place 
Mme. Cappiani was called to the front of the stage and 
presented with a beautiful bouquet. This bouquet came 
from her pupils, who wished thus to express not only their 
love for their teacher, but to acknowledge that to her be- 
longed the credit for their success. The madame was 
quite overwhelmed with this expression from her pupils 
and although urged by the audience for a speech, gracefully 
bowing and smiling, she took her seat 

[he concert was very appropriately and enjoyably 


pened and closed by a selection given by the Bay View 
House Orchestra 


Another Virgil Clavier Indorsement. 


AN VER, October 1, 1897 
Mr. A. D. Jewett, Manager Clavier Piano School, Boston 
Mass 
My Dear Mr, Jewett—In answering your inquiry in re 
gard to my opinion of the value of the e of the Virgil 
Practice Clavier in schools, it gives me great pleasure to 
say that this is the third year since its introduction into 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Ma and Abbot Academy 
(Andover The results have been very satisfactory, fully 


istifying my sanguine expectatior 
With a teacher who thoroughly understands Mr. Vir- 


gil’s admirable method it is a short cut to the most beau- 
ful technic imaginabl« It strengthens and develops the 
mental powers, quickens the musical sense and cultivates 


ind insures repose; that rare but most essential condition 


| 
piano playing 
An individual touch comes with genius, but the use of 
the Clavier g s a fine and beautiful tone 


It likewise enables the pupil to control] intelligently 
nerves and muscle, and thus clears the way of all physical 
mpediments; for a Clavier pupil, properly taught, cannot 

ve stiff wrists and arms or muscles 


ry “a , 
I have studied carefully for years every mechanical de 


ce supposed to aid players physically, and this is the only 
ethod I have thought worthy of adopting 


As a foundation for piano playing I say without hesita 
tion, that I rather a person would have six months’ teach 
ng upon the Clavier under a competent teacher, than two 
vears of the best piano instruction without the Clavier. In 
direct influence upon the mental and physical powers 
the musical sense and technical faculty it is without a rival 
Yours very truly S. M. Downs, Principal 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass 
ABBOT ACADEMY, Andover, Mass 


On June 4 the Schubert Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
gave a successful concert in the Auditorium 
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New Opera in Europe. 


(Continued from last week's issue.) 


At the Grand Opera Victorin Joncierer’s “Lancelot du 
Lac” was performed after many delays. The librettists, 
Louis Gallet and Edouard Blau, pretend to have taken their 
material from the old French chronicles, although it seems 
a rigid enough adherence to the Arthurian legend. It turns 
on Lancelot’s guilty intrigue with Arthur’s wife, Guinevere, 
its discovery owing to Markhoel’s treacherous betrayal ; the 
Queen’s banishment to a convent; Elaine’s love for the 
heroic knight, who has been brought wounded to her fath- 
er’s castle at Dinan; Lancelot’s interview with Guinevere in 
the convent, overheard by Elaine concealed behind a pillar ; 
and finally the passage across the lake of the boat bearing 
Elaine’s body, beside which is seated Guinevere in nun’s 
garb; she has taken the veil, consecrating the rest of her 
life to religion. The fourth act is made up of a ballet illus- 
trating Lancelot’s dream, with fairies dancing by moonlight 
on the lake and will o’ the wisps twinkling with graceful 
effect. This was a work highly typical of the productions 
at the Paris Grand Opera, which always seem futile, in 
iew of the great number of operas rarely heard there. 

\t Monte Carlo during the March performances the 
novelty was “Renaud d’Arles,” by Noel des Joyeux. It 
seems to have been as successful as most of the new 
peras tried at Monte Carlo. Since César Franck’s 


Griseldis” all the new works have been operas by 
Isadore de Lara. The story is as follows: At some period 
of the Middle Ages, in the times of the Saracen invasions, 

kingdom of Arles, in Provence, was ruled by an old 
king, who, after having long been a widower, committed 
the folly of marrying a young and too passionate woman 
amed Guibel. He has a daughter, Juliane, and a nephew, 

Renaud, whom he loves as a son, and the young couple 
are aftianced. But Guibel, disappointed in her marriage, 
sets her cap at Renaud and makes him her slave. The 
action of the piece shows Renaud shaking off this guilty 
yoke, redeeming his fault heroism, saving the city in 
the hour of danger, obtaining the King’s pardon and r« 

overing Juliane’s hand. In the opera’s first act a crowd 

women, old men and youths have gathered on a terrace 
of the city to watch the battle where the old King strives 

resist the Saracen hordes. When the Bishop exclaims 
that Arles is in danger, Renaud implores permission for 
himself and his youthful companions to join the combat 
Guibel endeavors to restrain her lover, but Juliane urges 
him to do his duty, and the Queen perceives that the young 
people love each other. Renaud dashes into the fray. The 
defeat of the Christians is changed into a rout of their 
enemies. This incredible victory the Bishop attributes to 
miraculous intervention, and when the warriors of Arles 
return crowned with success the King rewards Renaud’s 
prowess by promising that the next day he shall be 
knighted and married to Juliane 

Che second act passes on the banks of the Rhone. It is 
there the King has decided to have the nuptials celebrated. 
At the moment when the Bishop is about to bless the union 
the Queen appears, clothed in mourning, and proclaims 
aloud her own dishonor and that of Renaud. The 

mbled knights denounce Renaud, and the King, over 
come by despair, banishes Guibel and her accomplice 
from the kingdom. The third act passes in the palace 
courtyard by moonlight. A watchman singing a plaintive 
nelody gives expression to the tranquillity which has re- 
turned to the city. Renaud weeps in the shade, on the 
threshold of the royal abode, under Juliane’s window, 
when Guibel rejoins him. Her own cure had not 


afflicted her, but the malediction uttered by the King 
against her lover has angered her to such a point that to 
avenge it she has gone to acquaint the Saracens with the 
disgrace of their conqueror, and, emboldened by the news, 
they are returning in greater numbers than before to the 
assault of the city. Renaud, learning the treason, foams 
with rage; he curses the traitress, who, perceiving at last 
the horror of her deed, falls repentant at his feet. She 
forces the young hero to enter the chapel and ring the 
tocsin, at whose sound a terrified crowd rushes in. Guibel 
announces the enemy’s return, but the people have no hope 
except in Renaud, and when he prostrates himself before 
the King the old monarch gives him his sword, bidding him 
to go to conquer or die, but without granting forgiveness. 

The fourth act is divided into two scenes. From a hill 
outside Arles the King and Juliane witness the struggle. 
Juliane implores pardon for Renaud, but the King remains 
obdurate, and the young girl, overcome by terror and 
fatigue, sinks into his arms. The old man bears her to a 
shepherd’s hut. They had not perceived Guibel, who has 
been sleeping among the bushes and who now awakes, 
while the shepherd is heard singing in the wood. When 
the King perceives Guibel he drives her from his presence. 
Juliane again supplicates the old monarch to pardon her 
betrothed. A thunderstorm is threatening over their 
heads. The King’s heart is touched; he consents to for- 
give, and at that moment a soldier brings word that the 
hero is mortally wounded. In the second scene we are 
brought to a corner of the battlefield. Renaud is stretched 
on the ground; Juliane comes to attend him. He begins 
to rave, but his senses return when the young girl bathes 
his temples with water and encourages him by the news 
of his pardon. Then the thunderstorm bursts with 
terrific violence. It does not herald, however, the 
destruction of Arles, but the crushing defeat of the 
Saracens, and its tumult gradually tones down into songs 
of victory, which rapidly swell as the conquering patriots 
of Arles approach in the glare of a glorious crimson sun- 
set. Flushed with triumph, the King raises Renaud, clasp- 
ing him to his breast in a paternal embrace. 

The concluding act takes place in the grand hall of the 
palace. Renaud’s marriage with Juliane has just been 
celebrated in the adjoining chapel, and the bridal pro- 
cession passes on its way to the banqueting room. Guibel 
enters, disguised as a beggar. Mad with jealousy, she 
steals a dagger from the pile of Saracen booty, calls to 
Renaud, and, hearing somebody approaching, rushes to 
the back of the stage, striking blindly her rage. It is 
the King she kills. Then she stabs herself with the same 
poignard. Before expiring the King gives his sword and 
crown to Renaud, naming him as his successor. The 
bell tolls, a requiem is moaned by the organ, and the body 
of the dead King of Arles is borne to the chapel, followed 
by Renaud and Juliane, over whose heads the knights 
form a pointed roof of steel by crossing their victorious 
swords. The composer and librettist signed the opera 
without calling attention to either’s share in the opera, in 
order to show their complete unity in producing the 
effects. The composer is a devoted follower of Wagner, 
and that fact is said to be plain in every page of the score. 

The only other significant French work of the past 
season was Camille Erlanger’s opera founded on the 
Erckmann-Chatrian story, “Le Juif Polonais,” It was 
composed for Victor Maurel, who, now nearly voiceless, 
seeks for roles in which he is required to act rather than 
sing. Its first act follows almost precisely the action of 
the play as it was given here by Sir Henry Irving, Co- 
quelin and others, and the rest of the opera differs from the 
original drama chiefly through the necessity for condensa 
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tion. It was, next to M. Charpentier’s work, the most 
successful of the French operas of the year. 

Giacomo Puccini’s “La Bohéme” is already two years 
old and “La Tosca” only can be added to the list of this 
year’s new operas. The composer had long been anxious 
to set to music this Sardou drama, for its possibilities as a 
libretto appealed to him when he saw the play for the 
first time. He set himself to work on this text before 
either “Manon Lescaut” or “La Bohéme” had been per- 
formed in public. It was the success of these works that 
emboldened him to return to Sardous tragedy It was 
sung early last winter at Rome for the first time, and its 
success was sufficient to make it the dominating work of 
he Italian operatic stage during the year ‘he opera is 
in three acts and the condensation of the story to this 
ength has crowded the Sardou horrors into rather small 
space. The second act of the opera was found too horri 
ble at its first performance, and this defect has already 
been remedied. The music has been highly praised for its 
own beauty, as well as for its appropriate and dramatic 
illustration of the text. The work was at one time said 
to have been written for Madame Melba, but anybody fa- 


miliar with the dramatic requirements of ‘La Tosca” 


and with Madame Melba’s complace demeanor on the 
stage would never believe that 


The London performance will prove a better test of the 
value of the work musically, as Italians, especially in these 
days of that country’s musical barrenness, are likely to 


praise very enthusiastically anything her composers pro 
duce. It is predicted, on the other hand, that the work will 
be more successful in certain particulars outside of Italy. 
Rome, as well as the other leading cities, are so backward 
in the matter of stagecraft that the work even at its first 


performance was not properly presentea, from a spectacular 
This is said to be « special] 


oint of view y true of the pre 
lude to the last act, which shows daybreak in Rome. In 
the symphonic introduction the bells of the different 
churches a Much of the 


text was declared to be undramatic, in spite of the effective 


re heard ringing out the Angelus 


situations in the original dramatic form of the story. One 
of these, which in opera quite failed to exercise any po 
tency, was the scene in which La Tosca puts the candles at 
Scarpia’s head after he has been murdered 

Another Italian success of the past two years is based on 
a Sardou libretto. This is Giordano’s “Fedora,” which has 
been popular not only in Italy, but in Germany as well, and 
has been produced already in a number of Russian cities 
Both of these operas require very dramatic women for the 
leading roles. The Puccini heroine was created by Hercla 
Darcée, while Gemma Bellincini was the first of the oper 
atic Fedoras. Madame Ternina ought to be able to do jus 
tice to the dramatic passages in “La Tosca.” Mario Costa’s 
pantomimic opera, “Vanity and Love,” with music by Ga- 
briel Pizzi, would have been one of the notable successes at 
La Scala but for the lack of action and originality in the 
action. The Italian operatic harvest during the last year 
was meagre in comparison with the usual output Mas- 
cagni’s frequent productions are practically valueless in 
spite of the great parade that precedes their performance, 
and the valiant efforts made to keep them above water after 
their mediocre quality has been discovered. The fate of “The 
Masks” next autumn will, in all probability, be the same as 
that which overtook “‘Iris,”’ which is said to have been per- 
formed only once outside of Italy and to have met with 
failure then. One of the more enduring triumphs in Italy 
is Luigi Mancinelli’s “Ero e Leandro,” which is superior in 
nearly every particular to the average opera of the day and 
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seems in comparison with them a work of wonderful talent 
and musicianship. 

In Germany there have not been any new works that 
promise to enjoy enduring popularity. Berlin heard 
“King Thrushbeard,” by Gustav Kulemkampff, Eugen 
d’Albert’s “Kain,” Ferdinand Hummel’s “The Confes- 
sion,” Reinold Becker’s “Ratbold” and Johannes Doeb- 
ber’s “The Cricket.” Not one of these made any lasting 
impression. “King Thrushbeard” was another effort to 
get some of the favor which has been given in Germany 
to fairy operas since “Hansel und Gretel” made its suc 
cess—a success which has not since been duplicated. 
Humperdinck’s opera is the most popular written since 
the last of the Wagner operas, and its popularity shows 
no signs of becoming exhausted soon. ‘King Thrush 
beard” is taken from one of Grimm's fairy stories. The 
history of the haughty princess, who wants to remain in 
single blessedness, forms its subject. The beginning of 
the opera is at the court of the old king. His young 
daughter, Rosamund, disdains all offers and makes fun 


of the King of Loveland, at whom she scoffs, because of 
the peculiar form of his beard, calling him ‘Thrush’s 
Beard.” As a punishment it is decreed that the vixen is 
to give her hand in marriage to the poorest beggar, who, 
of course, is nobody else but Thrushbeard in disguise 
he marriage ceremony is performed by main torce, and 
the young bride, ejected from the castle, has to follow the 
alleged ruffian into the woods. 

The second act opens with repentances and longing for 
the happiness she thrust away, and these feelings move the 
heart of the princess, as through need and humiliation he 
pride has been broken. A last trial puts her to a severe 
test. As kitchen maid she has to hire herself out at the 
ourt of the King of Loveland. At a festive banquet 
however, to which her father is also invited, Thrushbeard 
discards his beggar’s dress and makes himself known to 
his bride as her kingly husband. The faithful armor 
bearer, Ritterspurn, also gets his beloved first lady of the 
court, Miss Forget-Me-Not, and everything winds up in 
true fairy tale happiness 

Herman Becker’s one act, “Ratbold,”’ was the next nov 
elty sung at the Berlin Opera House. The libretto of 

Ratbold” by Felix Dahn deals in the space of an hour with 
a sort of Enoch Arden subject. The story has a different 
ending. Ratbold, the older of the two sons of the sailor’s 
widow Wiarda, counsels his younger brother Uwe to take 
Ratbold does this 
with the intention of capturing Uwe’s betrothed, Atta, with 


a certain trip, promising good results 


whom he is secretly in love. The voyage must have been 
as perilous as Ratbold foresaw, for Uwe does not return 
for many a long year. In the meantime all the designs 


upon the girl are frustrated through her true love for the 


younger brother. It is just after a scene between these two 


that on a storm-ridden shore a sailing vessel in great dan 
ger of stranding is reported. One single man is seen hold 
ing on to a mast. Ratbold, desperate because he has again 
been foiled in gaining the hand of Atta, sets out to rescue 
the sailor, who, of course, is nobody else but the long-lost 
Uwe. The two brothers get ashore safely, and Uwe is re- 
stored to the loving hearts of his girl and his old mother 
Ratbold confesses to all who want to hear it that his inten 


tions were evil, and that even a few minutes before, when 























THE COURT THEATRE AT WIESBADEN. 


HE Court Theatre at Wiesbaden is not only an exceed 
sf ingly graceful building in an architectural point of 
iew, but fulfills all the demands of modern theatres in 
mechanism and scenery Ihe greatest event of which it 
was the scene this year was the production of Weber's 
Oberon.” This work, it is known, was written to fill an 
der for Covent Garden Theatre; the scenario was 


disjointed and not well adapted for music In the 


cue, he was tempted to leave the shipwrecked man to his 
fate. But brotherly love conquered wicked impulses, and 
now that the family is reunited Ratbold throws himself in 
to his little skiff and rows out into the wide, wide ocean 
nobody knows whither, while the curtain falls amid the 
final peals of the brasses in the excited orchestra. The im 
pression made by Becker’s work was no more than pleasant 

Ferdinand Hummel’s second one act opera, called “The 
Confession,” received less commendation. That result ap 
pears to have been due, in a measure, to the vague nature 
of the libretto, which puzzled everybody who heard the 
work at its first performance. Its scenes were as follows 
Jacinto Herrera has betrayed his friend Manoel, whose wife 


he seduced when all three were still young 


His passion ts 
soon appeased and Jacinto becomes a repentant hermit, who 
has retired from the world into solitude, to devote his life 
to atonement for his sinful deed. When the curtain rises 
he is nearing the end of his life. Manoel, in the meantime, 
has entered a monastery and becomes a monk. He appears 
with Beata, the daughter of his wife and of his friend, Ja 





he saw that it was his brother whom he was about to res- 


Wiesbaden production the libretto was simplified, and the 
action made more cle 
Che Hoftheatre of Wiesbaden, like those 


sentations have been already given in THe MUuSICAL 


se and dramatx 


vhich repre 


Courter, is built as such a temple of art ought to be. It 
stands alone, not like, too, many of our theatres, sand 
wiched in between tw orner gt ries 

cint To Beata Jacinto confesses and then dies. Hum- 
nel’s second work was found distinctly inferior to his 


Mara,’ which made him appear a composer of promise 

Eugen d’Albert’s “Kain” was declared quite unworthy of 
his reputation. The old story of George Sands, as pre- 
pared for the stage by Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer, was too old 
fashioned to make a success of Doebber’s “The Cricket” in 
Berlin, although it was received with favor in some other 
cities. Dresden heard George Henschel’s “Nubia,” his first 
opera, which consisted of many attractive details not held 
together by sufficient dramatic or musical strength to make 
the work really an opera. It was rather a collection of 
lyrics, according to the judgment ot the best critics. In 
Cologne was given Karl von Kaskel’s opera, “The Beggar 
Girl of the Pont des Arts,” taken from Hauff’s romance of 
the same name. Its success was shown by the rapidity with 
which it was accepted in other German cities, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if it will ever cross the German frontier, 
in spite of its success in pleasing taste at home.—Sun, Sun- 
day, June 24, 1900 
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Conservatoire de Musique de Geneve. 


M. HENRI MARTEAU, I’éminent violoniste qui vient d’étre 
nommé professeur a cette institution, ouvrira le 10 septembre pro- 
chain une classe de virtuosité destinée aux professionels. Les 
é éves inscrits dans cette classe de perfectionnement suivront én 
méme temps des cours de piano, de composition et d’histoire de la 
musique Leurs études terminées et aprés réussite du grand 
examen final, ils obtiennent le diplome de virtuosité 

Les inscriptions pour le prochain semestre seront reques (par 
lettre ou oralement) A la Direction, due 20 au 2% aoat prochains. 
Examen d'admission, 3 et 4septembre. Pour conditions, renseigne- 
ments et prospectus, s’adresser au bureau du Conservatoire. 

(H. 6908 X) FERDINAND HELD, Directeur. 











ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 














a" COTTLOW, teeter ress 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, Or 470 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


1 Cottage Grove Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Chopiniana. 


HE veteran teacher of Paris, M. G. A. Mathias, 
is publishing some very interesting souvenirs, 
to which the THe MusicaL Courter has al- 
ready called attention. Camille Pleyel is his 

hero, for Pleyel was his teacher when he was at the sus- 
ceptible age between twenty-three and twenty-eight years. 
Nothing was more interesting than the man himself, his 
countenance the mirror of a sensitive and passionate soul, 
with rapid changes of expression, his bursts of laughter, 
his gestures, his lessons, during which he nearly always 
leaned on the cover of the piano. He had seen Beethoven 
at Vienna; he was, said Pleyel, surly, insupportable, deaf 
as a post and played the piano horribly. .Speaking of 
*leyel’s teaching, M. Mathias writes: 

“The infinitesimal nuances which he demands—Chopin 
also—seem to me now very singular. This finesse, this 
refinement of perfection, is not the fashion to-day, our 
sentiment is less distinguished; that of those times com- 
pared to that of to-day is like a good French piano com- 
pared to an American piano [oh, naughty M. Mathias! 
Is this a bit of reclame?] The era of delicate taste is 
closed, we must work for the crowd. When I remember 
that I began a phrase thirty times before Pleyel said it 
was good, that the Andante of the Sonata in C sharp 
minor, the Second Nocturnes, the Berceuse, it was by 
groups of two, three, four measures that Pleyel indicated 
the time and expression. Lenz relates that in the Noc- 
turne in C minor he was always interrupted by Chopin. 
The two last notes were the impossible thing. Chopin 
wished the expression to be one of the most melancholy 
prostration and yet that no injury be done to the dura- 
tion of the notes.’ There was no means of doing it. 
Chopin said: ‘Il faut que ce soit tombe!’ 

“Mathias was a pupil of Kalkbrenner, whom Chopin 
regarded as an oracle of technic, and consequently Chopin 
could teach him little except the exercise. of diminished 
arpeggios of the contraty motion, adding 
necessarily a note till the two hands met. Chopin had a 
weakness for this childish formula, and always recom- 
I still see Chopin doing it before me.” 
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Gustav L. Becker’s Vacation. 
¢ USTAV L. BECKER and Mrs. Becker have passed 
J 


several weeks very pleasantly as the guests of the 
members of the Water Witch Building Club, at Water 
Witch, N. J. The Beckers expect to return to town the 
end of the week, when Mr. Becker’s out of town pupils 
will resume their lessons. 


Kaltenborn Concerts to Continue Until October 6. 


The Kaltenborn concerts will be continued at the St. 
Nicholas Garden until October 6. 


‘Hews of the 








(Musical Clubs 











The members of the Tuesday Musical Club, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., made their first public appearance last 
spring, giving a performance oi Smart’s cantata, “King 
Rene’s Daughter.” Miss Louisa Newman directed and 
the accompaniments were played by Mrs. Julia Fox, Mrs 
Leonard A. Parkhurst and Isaac Weisenbeck. 

* * * 

The officers of the Philo Musical Club, of Newark, 
N. J., are: President, Miss Parker; vice-presidents, Miss 
Fairlie and Miss Wendover; secretary, Miss Stucky; 
treasurer, Miss Bannister; librarian, Miss Kempf; chair- 
man of “current topics,” Miss Roff. 


* * * 


The annual election of officers held by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of Rochester, N. Y., has resulted as fol- 
lows for the season of 1900-1901: Mrs. Danforth, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Steele, vice-president; Mrs. Perkins, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Angell, recording secretary; Miss Young, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Mandeville, chairman of the 
vocal committee, and Miss Holyland, chairman of the 
instrumental committee. 


A Staten Island Philharmonic Society has been organ- 
ized, the director being C. H. Pfeiffer, formerly of the 
Columbia College Philharmonic Society. These officers 
have been elected: J. P. Ilsly, president; George Ben- 
ziger, treasurer, and P. F. Kobbé, Jr., secretary. The 
personnel of the orchestra is as follows: G. H. Pfeiffer, 
conductor; J. P. Ilsly and C. Gunn, first violins; E. M 
Stout and J. D. Lawrence, Jr., second violins; P. H. Pat- 
terson, viola; R Pritchard, ’cello; B. Lonson, first flute; 
C. T. Stout, second filme; George Benziger, cornet; A. 
Penziger, French horn; P. F. Kobbé, Jr., double bass 


* * * 


One of the latest recitals given by the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Music Club, of Atlanta, Ga., took place at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. W. H. Kiser. The society’s members in- 
clude Mrs. Joseph Orme, president; Mrs. John Grant, 
Mrs. Hugh Richardson, Mrs. Morris Brandon, Mrs. Henry 
Inman, Mrs. Carrol Payne, Mrs. Alex. Smith, Mrs. R. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. Anton Hopkins, Mrs. Laulie Parrott, Mrs. 


Robert F. Maddox, Mrs. W. H. Kiser, Mrs. Charles 
Healey and Mrs. Jarnagan. 
* * * 


A large and appreciation audience attended the Piqua 
(Ohio) Choral Society’s performance of Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,” which took place recently under the direction of 
H. W. Barnes. Miss Stella Boal presided at the organ, 
and six members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
assisted. 

* * - 


The officers and chairmen elected for the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Musical Club’s next season, which will open in October, 
include: President, Mrs. William T. Bailey; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nettie S. Love, musical director of the city 
schools; recording secretary, Mrs. W. D. Reynolds; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Ione A. Slocum; librarian, 
Mrs. Grace York West; chairman of piano department, 
Miss Sophia Greener; chairman of vocal department, 
Miss Clara Davenport; chairman of stringed instrument 
department, Mrs. Katherine G. Brown; chairman of lit- 
terature department, Harriet Louise Beckwith. 


* * * 


A new organization in Saginaw, Mich., is the Mozart 
Club, of which Paul Herwig is president and director. 


Se es 


At the closing meeting of the Music Study Club, of 
Toledo, Ohio, held in June, Miss Nellie Cook analyzed 
and interpreted the symphony as a form of composition, 
giving special attention to the works of Beethoven. 

** * 


The Cecilian Choral Society recently met at the resi- 
dence of Miss Zora Hitchcock, Troy, N. Y. 


* * * 


In Texas it is announced that the Mendelsohn Choral 
Society, a ladies’ chorus, numbering fifty voices, is the 
latest addition to San Antonio’s organizations. 
The conductor is Prof. Otto Hilgers. 


musical 


* * * 


Under their conductor, Dr. Carl E. Martin, the Or- 
pheus Club, of Greenwich, Conn., gave a concert on June 
5 at the Auditorium. The performers included Kathrin 
Hilke, soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto; J. 
H. McKinley, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Duffy. basso; Miss Emma 
D. Bowerman, violinist, and Water Gale, organist 


* * * 


The Matinee Music Club, of Menominee, Mich., held 
its last meeting of the season at the home of Mrs. G. L. 
Hastings. A program was arranged, the performers being 
Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Dunham, Mrs. Hastings, Miss Oberly 


Mrs. Collette, Miss Ludwig and Mrs. Mills. 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
[a mage of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE 


FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 





CARLES L. YOUNG 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


eeee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 





Broadway and 25th St. 





M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Coacert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. GenzvrjaA JoHNsTonEg-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 








The Associate School of {usic 


is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a pertect system of training for students 
and teachers. 





Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 


Director of the Vocal Department. 
Principal Pianoforte Department. 
Managing Violin Instruction. 


H. W. GREENE, 
Miss CAIA AARUP, 
MAX KARGER, 





A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


H. W. GREENE, President, 
489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS 











Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New Engiand States, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southera States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States. 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS. 
Ellington PIANOS, LOUISVILLE, ‘ 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem 
Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 














Germany. 




















CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 
(Agency Founded 1879. re er with lit a, and generally cultured, 
" 8 ¢ ghest reputation tor her Pension, is 
ANN now at Ver rstr . Dresden, where she owns 
OLFF. in ¢ ge garden. She will re 
cive f lies r board and chaperonage who 
me resden f tudy I yurest G 
Germany: Berlin am Filottwellstrasse | n pe ‘ ar on} he oomne ladies’ 
Cable Address: Musikwelff, Berlin. smilies are wel< ed. References exchanged 
. M | h 
; i na HARLES G. THOMAS 
mon Con 5s, B l subs } I i Leipsic Diy n Music. Organist 
tior Concerts H Bechstein k Chur f St. George, Berlin 
H COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ET( 
’ . . Spec tie \ e Use nd Applied ¢ inter 
Ho nost I the ead nt estimonia fron lassohn and others 
Ing Toac 1 \ St 1 S M reer Str x (srosse rlin, W 
ha t M K1 ery 
Mlle 1 En (70 the 
A je jm Com OS DRESDEN. | 
of tl I I 1 to Joset Hofmann First-class family Pe Highly recommend 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasat« i ‘ me. Chaperonage 
) tivate Eng ady, with mg experience 
Prineipal Agency for Musie Teachers. thorough } wiedge of German. Ad 
Apply for Catalogue G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden | 
D. M. LEVETT, 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 


Season 1898-1899 and 1899-1900 with the 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BERLIN. 
- ‘ ~ Director of the Dresden Kotzebi 
VARETTE STEP ANOFF, Schoo! of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20:. 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Beslia, Charloctenburg, Germany Conservatory 


Bismarck Strasse, 724. Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20'. 








GONSERVATORY OF PIUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/SIlY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
study ef parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Frans Bets. Principal teachers of the Conservatory C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 


weaka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mabr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
piane); Zajie, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow violin); Van Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. 
; dt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal! and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Preapeetus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 p. m 


The Conservatory of Music, © 





mend 
Founded in 1 apo. 


PRO res SOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and a nstrumental in 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 
The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 


classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1 Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violima, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks so) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($1ee) for solo singing 
Fer full details apply to the Secretary. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Rova! Prefesser GUSTAV HOLLAENDER,. Director 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY: Development in all branehes of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising al! solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOI, BLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION-—-Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
lieska, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 


Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann, 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz, ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete. 
from 125 marks ($3@) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 


ner, Mme. 
OPERATIC 





Charges: 
Preapeetuses may be obtained through the Conservatery. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
bours frem 11 a. m. te 1 p. m. 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Musica Cour 


teacher, 


the concert 


itor in-Chief of Tut 





Rererence : The E 





CARL FISCHER, 6,8 410 Fourth Ave., New York. 
The we Chicago Bore. KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Prin- 


cipal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 
Instrumet Gove red Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 


and Easiest Blowing 
. FISCHER'S Reliabie Band Instruments are 


lat ihe 


The Greatest Tone 
» present age 





——— best Ineaerruments in the market, at the lowest price 
. PFISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 

10 3O ARTIST BOWS, Extensive assortment by the best 

Medals nown makers 
same MOHRE N’S Solo Violin Ro 
Guorentecd of Honor. MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN TAKERS and hendreds of 
rres} cited Exchange grented if not 
r tirely satisfactory 
BESSON & CO.,I td., Londen. Celebrated Prototype WUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 

Band Instruments. A mplete stock of Imported Sheet Music and 
Specia igent, ¢ resy- lent nd Repres fat f | yk « ll known publishers represented Largest 
BUPFET, Paris Evette 4 Schaffer), World Re supply house for Orchestra and Military Band Music 

nowned Reed Pnetromes ussified Catalog of music for every instrument 
Ee. ghoeets 4 SEN ise rlin Boehm System and combination supplied upon application 

nd Piccolos. The Metronome."’ & monthly, rut ished in the in 
THE OD. x HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius terest of the n al profession Subscription 
cents eact py 


per annur 


Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, Mwue. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
Authors of the SOPRANO 
mcm rantid IAMES PO our 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD AMES Port ne UGH, Bass 
Winter ire : s Fift Avenue, New Yor 
> West 32d Street, NEW YORK jays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J 
Villa V lette 2 Rue Raynouard, PARIS ; 
ATLANTA 
Ernst H. Bauer, |. LEWIS BROWNE 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and/| - . wea a 
DIRECTOR 


Harmony. 
f the Royal High School in Berlin Three 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. and pract 


Italy. 


MUSI« 


Graduate Stud for lessons 





| GMEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artista, 
and possessing the most Tottering autographs from 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
the Paris Conservatory, pur of Madame Viardot 

S&S Via Rondinelli P. P., Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study o 
repertory and stage pract ce. French, German ane 
Italian Repertory lerms moderate 
FLORENCE, ITALY. ys VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pup will be engaged, without extra charge 
. by the Th eatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, o 
Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 
Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


and for Paris, London and New York 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of exper 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


Board in private Italias 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
im the 


family; “e —“'e-7" for constant practice 

language; five to six francs per day, all we 7 18 Viale del Campo di Marte 
(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 \ ° 
Rondinelli (first floor), Florence Florence, Italy. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


(Esta tiseep 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time duriag 
the Scpoot Year awn Summer Team 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the iret 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohée, 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of usic, En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Ovanecte 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 





PIANOS. 


Sraceewar & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
easting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 





EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








“fC TIMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S.A 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Leading 


Artists. 


the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 


VOSEC — 


pLAnCe appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND:18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





